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CULTIVATION OF ROOT CROPS. 

Tux general introduction of any new system of 
agricalture is proverbially slow. We were once 
on an English farm where seventy-five acres of 
turnips were grown every year, and the farmer 
mentioned, as a curious fact, that in the lease of 
the former occupier there was a clause compelling 
him to sow twelve acres of turnips every year, and 
this Ae considered a great hardship. Certain it is 
that he would not have grown so many had it not 
been oné of ‘the conditions of the lease, Now one 
fourth of the entire arable portion of the farm is 
occupied with turnips and ruta bagas. 

In looking over the back numbers of the Genesee 
Farmer for the last thirty years, we have been 
strack with the urgent advocacy of root culture. 
Tlie same is true of the Albany Cultioator. The 
great advantages of root crops have been repeatedly 
shown, and yet to-day how few grow even roots 
enotgh to give their sheep and cows a taste during 
the winter and early spring months! 

From twenty to twenty-four years ago, the cul- 
tivation of roots was more warmly advocated by 
American agricultural writers than xt the present 
time, The lamented Judge Buxx especially spoke 
eloquently in their praise, and through the pages 
of the Cultivator did more than any other man‘to 
call the attention of farmers to the subject: He 
did not, however, confine himself merely to advo- 
eating the culture of root crups, but demonstrated 
practically on his own farm that turnips could be 
snccessfully raised in this country. Others were 
induced to do the same thing, and one can not but 
be struck with the interest that seems to have been 
felt on the subject. 

Why has this interest abated? We do not say 
that fewer roots are raised now than formerly, but 
certainly ‘farmers are less enthusiastic in their 
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we believe there is a loss rather tha 
But the manure is valuable. This is the source 
his profits from root culture, Taking into ed 
eration the value of the manure and the effect of . 
their growth and ‘cultare ‘om the soil, the edltiva- 
tion of tarnips proves very beneficial, In 

turnip has been very justly termed “the | 
anchor of British agriculture.” ad 
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“Insure me @ crop of turnips, and Iwill insure 
you every other crop in the rotation.” The rota- 
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2d. The growth of turnips and their consump- 
tion on the farm furnishes much valuable manure, 
and thus serves to enrich the soil for subsequent 
crops. 

8d. A large quantity of healthy and succulent 
food is obtained for the use of sheep and cattle du- 
ring the winter and early spring months, when 
such food is much needed. 

The drawbacks to root culture in this country 
are— ; 

1st. Our dry, hot climate is not as favorable to 
their growth as the moist climate of Great Britain. 

2d. We are obliged to put them in cellars or in 
pits to preserve them through our severe winters. 

The first objection is, in our mind, not so serious 
as the second. Good crops can be raised in this 
climate. In Canada West, where much more at- 
tention is paid to root culture than with us, as 
heavy crops of ruta bagas are sometimes raised as 
in England, and their culture is rapidly increasing. 
The secret of their success is not any superiority 
in the climate, but in the thorough preparation of 
the ground and the subsequent cultivation. They 
generally plow the land in tho fall and again in the 
spring, with repeated harrowings, till the ground is 
clean and mellow. Then throw the land into 
ridges 2} feet apart, and put a good dressing of 
well rotted manure in the ridges, and cover by 
splitting the ridges with a double mould-board 
plow. Then drill in the seed on the ridges with a 
drill, having a light roller before and after the seed 
drill. They sow usually about the middle of June. 
Sow from one to two lbs. of seed per acre. When 
the plants are coming into the rough leaf, thin out 
with the hoe from ten to twelve inches apart, and 
use the horse-hoe frequently between the rows. 

To sow ruta bagas (Swedes) broadcast is a boot- 
less task. 

Mangel wurzels are better adapted, we think, to 
our climate than Swede turnips, and more nutri- 
tious, They require very rich soil and good cul- 
ture, and then large crops can be obtained. They 
keep well into spring, and are excellent food for 
milch cows or the ewes with lambs in the spring. 
They deserve more attention than they have yet 
received. Prepare the land as for? Swedes, and 
sow about the first of June. Thin out by hand 
and with the hoe to from twelve to fifteen inches 
apart. More nutritive matter can be obtained 
from an acre of mangel wurzels [The name means 
“scarcity root”) than from any other root crop. 
But it must have very rich soil, or extra manuring. 

The culture of beets is similar to that of mangel 





——— 
warzels, If raised for sugar, they should be sows 
on warm, dry land, thoroughly pulverized, and not 
too rich, Small beets contain the largest per cent. 
age of sugar. They need not be left more than 
eight inches apart in the rows, It is better to 
earth them up as they grow, so as to keep all the 
root under ground. 

In [reland, a dibble is used for making the holes 
into which the mangel wurzel or beet seeds are 
dropped. The accompanying figure will render 
description unnecessary. Any farmer can make 
one for himself. 


Sa 








A DIBBLE. 


The common white turnip is not as nutritive as 
the Swede or ruta baga. It will not keep so well 
through the winter. The English farmers sow 
them principally to eat off on the land from Octo- 
ber to December. It will hardly pay to house 
them. We think they may be raised in this coun- 
try on light sandy soils, for the same object, with 
advantage. They require far less cultivation than 
the ruta baga. They may be sown broadcast any 
time in July. 





Hottow Horn rm Cattie.—Much has been said 
and written upon the subject of hollow-horn or 
horn-distemper; and some persons seem to de 80 
constituted, with sueh tender feelings and pure 
morals, that they admonish, if not rebuke, any per- 
son who has the temerity (?) to use the easy means 
of preventing the hollow-horn by cutting off s 
small piece of the animal’s tail once or twice 4 
year. Surely such persons are changeable-minded, 
or if the raise any cattle of the male kind, ee 
are fally supplied with uncastrated animals. 
have raised some cattle, and it is my rale to cut off 
a small piece of the tail of all my cattle in the 
spring of the year, just before they go out to pas 
ture, and if at any time during the summer I dis- 
cover the brush of the tail being curled, or long 
and twisted, I forthwith cut off half an inch (more 
or less) of the tail—being careful to cut as little of 
the hair brush as possible. I have never known 
an animal to have the horn-ail that was treated in 
the above described manner.—Buzra Dunsas, 
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THE VALUE OF POUDRETTE. 

A conresponpenr of the American Agricultur- 
ést says: “It has been estimated that a single in- 
dividual produces 500 lbs of urine per annum, 
which Prof. Jounston shows is worth $50 per ton. 
A village of 1,00@ inhabitants would consequently 
produce 250 tons in @ year, which would be worth, 
at this rate, more than $10,000. The population 
of New York and Brooklyn would farnish annual- 
ly for country farms $10,000,000 worth of this fer- 
tilizing material, if it could be saved for that pur- 
pose.” 

Of all the wild estimates we have seen of the 
value of nightsoil, this is the wildest. It has been 
ascertained by actual experiments, that on an aver- 
age males from 15 to 50 years of age void in the 
course of a year, feces, 95 lbs. ; liquid, 1,049 lbs, 
Total, liquid and solid excrement in their fresh 
state, 1,144 lbs. These contain: 

Of dry substance—faces, 234 lbs. ; urine, 39} lbs, 
Total, 63} lbs. 

Of mineral matter—feces, 24 lbs.; urine, 12 lbs. 
Total, 14} Ibs. 

Of carbon— feces, 10 Ibs.; urine, 12 Ibs. Total, 
22 Ibs. 

Of nitrogen—faces, 11-5 Ibs.; urine, 104-5 lbs. 
Total, 12 ibs. 

Of phosphates—faces, 14 lbs.; urine, 44 1bs, To- 
tal, 5% lbs. 

In other words, fresh urine contains 96 per cent. 
of water. One ton contains only 80 lbs. of solid 
matter. What is this 80 lbs. worth? We all 
know what the 1,920 lbs. of water is worth. The 
two together, according to the above estimate, is 
worth $50. Now, if the water is worth nothing, 
it follows that the 80 lbs of dry matter in a ton of 
urine must be worth $50, or over 60 cents per Ib.! 
Is there not some error here? Has not the writer 
for the Agriculturist misunderstood Prof. Jonns- 
ton? Did not Prof. J. mean that the dry matter 
in urine was worth, if you could get it, $50 per 
ton? He certainly could not mean that the fresh 
urine was worth $50 per ton. 





Let us see what a ton of fresh urine contains, 
and then we can tell to a certainty what it is 
worth—or at least we can tell what the ingredi- 
ents which it contains can be purchased for in 
other forms, 

One ton of fresh urine contains about 20 Ibs. of 
nitrogen, worth 17 cents per lb., or $8.40; 10 Ibs. 
of phosphates, worth 6 cents per Ib., or $0.60; 25 
Ibs. of mineral matter, worth, on a liberal esti- 
mate, 50 cents; 25 lbs. carbonaceous matter, worth 





very little indeed, say 50 cents; and 1,920 lbs, of 
water, worth nothing. So, then, one ton of fresh 
urine, instead of being worth $50, is worth only 
$5, and this is a very liberal estimate. 
IRRIGATING MEADOWS. ‘ 

Tere are few subjects which merit the atten- 
tion of American farmers more than that of irri- 
gation. In many parts of New England, and in 
the grazing and dairy districts of this State and 
Pennsylvania, there are thousands of acres of land 
that might be irrigated in the simplest, easiest and 
most economical manner possible. We have often 
been surprised to see smal! atreams of water run- 
ning to waste while the parched and poverty 
stricken meadows in the neighborhood, which 
might easily have been irrigated by this water, 
produced not more than a ton of hay per acre, and 
often much less, 





La 

In irrigating, as in underdraining, it is frequently 
necessary for a few neighbors to combine in the 
work. And this is not always an easy matter to 
accomplish. In fact, this is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of any plan for the intro- 
duction of irrigation. We have no remedy to pro- 
pose which will overcome this hindrance. .All 
that we can do is to call attention to the great ad4 
vantages which irrigation would afford in some 
sections, and endeavor to show that such combina- 
tions as we have alluded to would be mutually 
beneficial. 

That irrigation is a great means of increasing 
the produce of grass lands, will not be disputed. 
In England we have known many instances where 
at least three times the amount of hay has been 
obtained simply by irrigation, with ordinary water, 
from a small stream that was dammed up and the 
water conducted in furrows aad allowed to flow 
over the land. 


In the last number of the “ Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England,” it is stated that 
the spring feed alone on the irrigated meadows on 
the Avon is sometimes let for $40 or $50 per acre, 
and even $60, 

Leyr Barter, in describing the farm of Mr, 
Sanporn, of New Hampshire, in a recent number 
of the Albany Cultivator, says Mr. 8. commenced 
irrigating his “old mowing fields” about twelve 
years ago. At that time many of them yielded 
very scanty crops of grass, not over ten or fifteen 
cwt. per acre, Nuw, by the application of water * 
alone, these fields yield two tons of first-rate qual-- 
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ity hay per acre, and those which have been irri- 
gated longest yield the heaviest crops. 

Bovussineavtt, the well known French chemist 
and farmer, considers a good meadow the cheapest 
means of enriching the farm; and this is undoubt- 
edly true. The extra produce obtained by irrigat- 
ing grass lands, when fed out to animals, furnishes 
an extra quantity of manure for the use of the 
arable upland portions of the farm. 


STEEPING BARLEY FOR SHEEP. 


In the Genesee Farmer for December, 1861, page 
365, we stated that in Mr. Lawes’ experiments on 
sheep, “considerable advantage was found from 
steeping grain from 24 to 36 hours in cold water, 
before giving it to the sheep.” 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
makes the following remarks on the subject : 








Crepit Sometimes Wronety Given.—Massrs. 
L. Tuoxgr & Son:—In Country Gentleman, vol. 
18, No. 23, p. 364, I find an article taken from the 
Genesee Farmer, wherein the author, Mr. Lawes, 
gives the result of feeding a lot of sheep. 

“ Four sheep in ten weeks eat 280 lbs. of crushed 
barley, and gained 81 lbs. Four sheep in an ad- 
joining pen eat in ten weeks 280 lbs. of crushed 

arley steeped in water, and gained 1014 Ibs. 
This shows a gain of over 20 Ibs, in favor of sim- 
ply steeping in cold water. We must add that the 
— were allowed all the mange! wurzel they 
would eat, and the pen having the steeped barley 
eonsumed much more than the pen having it dry. 
The former in ten weeks eat 5,321 Ibs., while the 
latter eat only 3,867 lbs. of these roots.” 

Mr. Lawes in his article, if I understand him, 
attributes the 20 lbs. gain in one lot of sheep over 
the other to the steeping of their food in cold wa- 
ter, but to my mind the chances are that the gain 
was produced by their eating 1,454 lbs, more man- 
gel wurzels than the sheep did that eat their barley 
dry.. 

Had Mr. L, given each lot of sheep an equal 
number of pounds of mangel wurzels, and there 
had been a gain of 204 lbs. in favor of the sheep 
that eat the steeped barley, he might, I think, have 
more justly attributed it to the steeping of their 
food. G. P. SERVISS. 


Mr. Serviss’ remarks are to the point. We did 
not, however, wholly “ attribute the 20 lbs. gain in 
the one lot of sheep over the other to the steeping 
of the food in cold water.” In fact, -we distinctly 
stated that the one lot of sheep eat more mangel 
wurzels than the other. The only conclusions we 
drew from the experiment are those given in the 
above extract put in italics, viz., that there was “‘con- 
siderable advantage” from steeping the grain. We 
did not say that the inerease was due merely to the 
steeping of the barley. 

The fact is an interesting one, and as such it 
was mentioned. The only difference in the two 


= 
lots of sheep was that one eat dry barley, and the 
other the same amount steeped in cold water, 
Both had what roots they choose to eat. Those 
having the steeped barley had a better appetite 
than the others, eat more roots, and laid on fy 
more rapidly. 





IMPROVING OLD PASTURES. 


Ar a recent agricultural meeting in Cheshire, 
Eng., Rionarp Durron read a paper on the “Ag. » 
riculture of Cheshire,” in which he remarked: 


An old pasture-field, rich in good herbage, should 
never be brought under the plow, on a dairy or graz- 
ing farm, without an urgent necessity. On our best 
dry soils, old pastures are apt to become rough, 
and, in some cases, covered with moss. This may 
be prevented, to a great extent, by a top-dressing 
of salt during the winter, at the rate of 10 cwt, 
per acre; or, in some cases, a good dressing of 
lime, at the same time freely harrowing the surface; 
or, what is less expensive, stocking them with 
during the winter months, at the same time feed. 
ing them with turnips or corn. In a very prodnc- 
tive summer, or when a farmer has been unfortu- 
nate with his stock, he may, with advantage, mow 
such parts of his pastures as can be spared for the 
purpose. It is superfluous for me to say that ong 
very large proportion of our grass lands draining 
and bone-dusting are the great means of improve- 
ment. A question of some importance may be 
asked: “ Are all our clay soils improved by drain 
ing fur mowing and pasture purposes?” J think 
not. When there is nothing in the herbage pro- 
duced which indicates the presence of too mueh 
water, I think draining will add nothing to the fer- 
tility of such soils so long as they are in grass. 








CaBBace For Cows.—There ean be no doubt 
that cabbage is an excellent food for cows. It is 
more nutritious than the white turnip, and will 
produce more per acre. We think it should be 
more extensively cultivated, especially by our 
dairymen. The investigations of Dr. Vostoxer 
show that in the fall of the year milk, when the 
cows are well fed, yields more cheese and butter 
than during the summer. But if the cows have 
not a good supply of nutritious food, the milk falls 
off greatly. It would seem, therefore, that a sup- 
ply of cabbage, which could easily be obtained, 
would prove of great advantage. 





Hay For Corts 1n Summerp.—When colts are 
turned into young, succulent grass in summer, they 
not unfrequently scour. This cam be avoided by 
giving them a little hay and an occasional feed of 
grain. The same is true of other stock. It isa 
well known saying, that “ sheep prefer roast meat 
to boiled.” It is a matter of surprise sometimes 


how well sheep thrive in a dry summer, even in 





comparatively bare pastures. 
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“PEDIGREE” WHEAT. 

Tue word “ pedigree” has hitherto been applied 
only to animals, and it can not, in strict propriety, 
be applied to members of the vegetable kingdom. 
But we have now a wheat that is “ thorough- 
bred ”—one that has a “ pedigree,” and the use of 
these terms can no longer be confined to anitmals. 

In the Genesee Farmer for October, 1861, p. 297, 
we alluded to the astonishing results that had been 
obtained by Mr. F. F. Haxzerrt, of Brighton, Eng- 
land, by carefully “ breeding ” his seed wheat. 

In the last number of the “Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society,” Mr, Haxrert gives a detailed 
account of his system of “ breeding” wheat, and 
its results. In the whole range of agricultural sci- 
ence we know of no subject of greater importance, 
and we are sure the intelligent readers of the 
Genesee Farmer will peruse with the greatest in- 
terest some account of Mr. Hatietr’s experiments. 

Mr. H. says it has been his conviction for the 
past twelve years that a good pedigree is as valua- 
ble in plants as in animals, and that in the careful 
rearing of seed which has this qualification lies our 
only means of materially increasing the produce 
of the cereals. Amongst animals, whether horses, 
cattle, sheep, or pigs, the importance of “ pedi- 
gree” is fully recognized, as also even in reference 
to some of our agricultural plants ; for if a farmer 
wants a good cabbage, mangel wurzel, turnip, or 
carrot, he selects the seed from a good parent, but 
the moment he deals with the cereals he almost 
ignores the great principle of like producing like, 
which he admits, in the foregoing cases, to be not 
only aright one, but so important as to deserve 
much attention, and repay much outlay. Yet Mr. 
H. has proved that the minutest characteristics of 
a plant of wheat will be reproduced in its descend- 
ants; so much so, that we can not only perpetuate 
the advantages presented to us in an individual ear, 
but, by the accumulation ef selection, make further 
advances in any desired direction; the union of 
good qualities imparting a cumulative force, and 
their successive renewals and establishment con- 
ferring, as in anima!s, a “fixity of type.” 

The plan of selection pursued by Mr. H. was as 
follows. He says: 


A grain produces a “stool,” consisting of many 
ears. I plant the grains from these ears in such a 
manner that each ear occupies a row by itself, each 
of its grains occupying a hole in this row; the 
holes being 12 inches apart every way. At har- 
vest, after the most careful study and comparison 
of the stools from all these grains, I select the 
finest one, which I accept as a proof that its parent 
grain was the best of all, under the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of that season. This process is repeat- 
ed annually, starting every year with the 

best grain, although the verification of this superi- 
ority is not obtained until the following harvest. 

During these investigations, no single circum- 
stance has struck me as more forcibly illustrating 
the necessity for repeated selections than the fac 
that of the grains in the same ear one is fow 
greatly to excel all the others in vital power. 

In illustration of these principles of selection, 
Mr. H. gives the following results, due to their in- 
fluence alone,—as the kind of seed, the land, and 
the system of culture employed were precisely the 
same for every plant for four successive years; 
neither was any manure used, nor any artificial 
means of fostering the plants resorted to, 


Table showing the Importance of each additional Generation 

















o&f Selection, 
Number 

Year. Length. |Contain-jof Ears on 

ing |Anest stool 
1857 | Original ear.............. 4% in) 47 gr. = 
1858 | Fimestear................ 6 79 10 
1859| Finest ear................ ™% 91 22 
1861}| Ears imperfect-wet season es 2 89 
1861 | Fimestear................ 8% 128 52 








Thus, by means of repeated selection alone, the 
length of the ears has been doubled, their contents 
nearly trebled, and the “tillering” power of the 
seed increased five-fold. 

In commencing his experiments,.Mr. H. selected 
ears in reference to their guality, rather than size. 
In 1857, he selected two ears of wheat from a field 
of red “Nursery wheat” of the first quality. 
These two ears contained together 87 grains. 
These 87 grains were planted one foot apart each 
way. One grain of these 87 produced 10 ears 
containing each 55, 60, 66, 68, 68, 69, 73, 74, 76 
and 79 grains; or 688 grains from one grain sown. 
The finest 10 ears that could be selected from the 
whole produce of the other 86 grains contained 
only 598 grains, 

This was the harvest of 1858. 

In the fall of 1858 the 79 kernels from the best 
ear were planted one foot apart. One of these 
grains produced seventeen ears (besides five green 
ones), containing 55, 58, 61, 63, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
67, 72, 74, 75, 76, 86, 87 and 91 grains; or a total 
of 1,190 grains from one. 

This was the harvest of 1859. 

The 91 grains from the best ear were planted in 
the fall of 1859. The one that tillered the most 
produced thirty-nine ears, containing 2, 45 grains. 

This was the harvest of 1860, which, it will be 
recollected, was one of the wettest known in Eng- 
land for many years. The crop was so beaten 
about and injured by the rain that only two ears 
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ONE OF THE ORIGINAL TWO EARS. 





AFTER TWO YEARS REPEATED SELECTION. 


——————_. 
on this stool were perfect. These contained reg. 
pectively 71 and 74 grains each. 

The 74 grains of the largest ear were planted jq 
the fall of 1860, and one of them produced Jifty- 
two ears. The best one of which was 83 inches 
long and contained 123 kernels. 

This was the harvest of 1861. 

As to the yield per acre, Mr. H. says: “The 
pedigree wheat planted singly, Sept. 9, 1859, in 
holes 9 inches apart every way, produced in 1860, 
notwithstanding the very disastrous character of 
the season, 1} bushels on 698 square feet on unma- 
nured land, or 108 bushels per acre! 

Up to this time Mr. H. had not sufficient pedi 
gree wheat to test it on a large scale, and the fall 
of 1860 was so wet that he could not sow tilf the 
last of October—fully six weeks too late for the 
quantity of seed sown, which was only one peck 
per acre. Nevertheless, on a field of ten acres, 
which Mr, H. says “ was the worst wheat-field on 
my farm,” he obtained 57 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Under the circumstances, this is undoubt- 
edly a large yield, and plainly shows that under 
favorable conditions an immense crop may be 
raised, ‘ 

We shall look with great interest to the results 
of this year’s harvest. 

We annex a cut of one of the two original ears, 
and one of the best ear produced in 1859, after two 
years “ breeding.” The Journal contains a cut of 
the best ear obtained in 1861, after four years re 
peated selection, but it is too long for our columns, 
It was 8} inches long and contained 123, grains, 
and there were 52 ears on the stool! 





BEANS—BEANS—WHO KNOWS ’EM. 





Eps, Genzstt Farmer :—Most likely you have 
little room in the Genesee Farmer for letters more 
merry than wise, but your correspondent claims to 
be p-q-liar in this, that his mind is made as easy 
whether his letters be printed or not. 

Now, beans are a very nice crop to raise, very 
pretty to look at, and very good for the soil, no 
doubt, especially if rather heavy, and if you feed 
out your crop on the farm. But there are doubts 
in your correspondent’s mind as to the profit, if 
grown for sale, ard, if the white bean be planted, 
as to the feedin’ on ’em out. 

As to the profit, have no data as to what isa 
fair crop, but assume (subject to correction) that 
forty bushels per acre would be very satisfactory, 
and, at two doilars per bushel, quite profitable, but 
for robbing the farm of a large amount of nitrogen. 
Some years ago, beans sold at $2 and upward, and 
the price is now high again; but for two or three 
years back it has been as low as 75 cents, and at 
that price I think it would. not pay to grow them 





for sale. Again, the culture of beans in 1 
occasionally in large quantities has been univers. 
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ot the country where I live since its 
to Boe and is now almost abandoned, except 
that they are still grown in patches for family use. 
Why? I can only suppose because corn and pota- 
toes were found more protitable. 

Then, as to feeding out white beans. Can you 
do it? Mind, [don’t say you can not; but can 

ou? When beans were beuns, a few years ago, I 
got tired of paying sixteen and eighteen shillings a 
bushel for them, and determined to assert my in- 
dependence. So I planted an acre or 80 (paid 
eighteen shillings a bushel for the seed), and had a 
very nice crop, cured it well, threshed them and put 
them in the granary. Now, thought I, I ve beans 
enough for many years,—bean soup, boiled beans, 
baked beans, pork and beans—and I shall get back 
some of the money I have paid for beans. Well, 
one day along comes a general produce buyer, hap- 
pens to see my bin of beans, and blandly suggests 
that they are really very nice beans, and he will 
take "em at 75 cents. *‘ Seventy-five cents!” says 
I, “no, you don’t. Corn is worth a dollar, and 
oats five shillings, and I'll feed ’em first.” So I 
began to offer them to the “kettrypids.” I sup- 

they’d have eaten them at eighteen shillings, 
ut at six shillings it was no go. Not a “ kettry- 
pid” but turned up his nose at them. We boiled 
them, we ground them, we baked them, we made 
soup of them, we offered them in every way ex- 
cept the very agreeable combination with pork, 
but it was no use. I had no “alligator” pigs, so 
the experiment was hardly as complete as could be 
wished. But I was (dis)satistied. I had beans 
for many years, sure euough, and they were, I will 
say, just as good at four years old as when new. 
J used up the last just before the price went up 
again. 

Now, Ido not say beans are a humbug, and I 
call you to witness, Messrs, Editors, that I didn’t 
say that 1,200 bushels of carrots per acre were a 
humbug. (On the contrary, I consider the latter a 
highly satisfactory—when accomplished, as it some- 
times is—fact.) But I should like the privilege of 
drawing on you at sight for a bushel (or say half a 
bushel) of English field beans—horse beans—to 
experiment upon, if you will have it I shall plant 
beans. I am told that Mr. Wairweient, of Rhine- 
beck, grows the English horse bean with good suc- 
cess, but he has gone to the wars—worse luck for 
his brother farmers, except for those who went 
with him. P. Q. 


Remarxs.—Our esteemed correspondent is one 
of the best breeders in the State, and his “ kettry- 
peds” have frequently taken prizes at the Fairs. 
Perhaps they are puffed up with pride and good 
living, and turn up their noses at plain, wholesome 
food! Be this as it may, we have abundant evi- 
dence that cattle and sheep will eat American 
white beans and do well on them. 

One other point in our correspondent’s letter 
must be alluded to briefly. Selling the beans may 
and does “rob the farm of a large amount of ni- 
trogen.” That is*to say, the beans contain a high 
per centage (from 4 to 5 per cent.) of this impor- 





tant element, and if the. beans are sold, the farm 
loses just so much of this essence of manure. But 
on the other hand, it does not follow that the 
growth and sale of beans robs the land of more ni- 
trogen than the growth and sale of corn. The 
beans contain twice as much nitrogen as corn, and 
it is believed they derive this nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, while corn does not. Or, to speak more 
correctly, it is thought that corn during its growth 
takes up nitrogen from the soil and dissipates it 
through its leaves into the atmosphere. In other 
words, it wastes ammonia or nitrogen during its 
growth. Wheat, barley, oats and other cereals are 
supposed to do the same, while beans, peas, and 
other leguminous plants do not waste ammonia or 
nitrogen during their growth. It is on this fact, 
which we have again and again stated, that we base 
our urgent advocacy of the culture of beans, peas 
and clover. They enrich the land, while the cereals 
have a tendency to impoverish it, especially of ni- 
trogen. EDS. 





BORROWING TOOLS. 


PropaBty there is no practice that a farmer can 
pursue that is more reprehensible than that of bor- 
rowing farm implements, when he could have 
them of his own without the least inconvenience. 
In some particular instances it is proper to borrow 
—when an implement is broken, or in some emer- 
gency where the want of a certain implement 
could not be foreseen. 

My syste through life has been to purchase 
every tool that I had occasion to use, if I had to 
send ten miles to obtain it, rather than trouble my 
neighbors. I keep an excess of hoes, shovels, 
spades, ete., on hand, so that in any emergency I 
- profitably employ any addition to my hired 
help. 

Some farmers, I suppose, do not own a crowbar, 
others have but one spade, one shovel, one nail 
hammer, one handsaw, and that not worth picking 
up in the road, This is all bad management. You 
should own every tool or implement. that is needed 
on your premises, and several of those that very 
often you require to place in the hands of a hired 
man or two, 

You do not know what a bad name you get, by 
running to your neighbors as often as once a week 
to borrow something, while you own nothing fit to 
lend yourselves. T, B. MINER. 

Clinton, N. Y¥. 








Sucar Brers,—The red mangel wurzel, or sugar 
beet, is an excellent root crop for cows and cattle 
of all kinds, Sow early this month in drills 18 in. 
apart, and leave the beets about 8 inches apart in 
the rows. A much larger crup can be grown of 
this root than of carrots, and the cultivation is less 
expensive, a8 the crop may be easily pulled in the 
fall by small boys, while gathering carrots is much 
more labor,—1. B. M. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Cuekse rer Uow.—A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman states that his dairy of 24 cows averaged, last 
year, 650 lbs of cheese per cow. 

Depru or Grass Roors.—In reply to an inquiry as to 
how deep grass roots will penerate, the editor of the 
Frish Farmer's Gazette says “some have been found at a 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet.” 

Puant Beans.—The Maine Farmer seconds our ad- 
vice to raise beans and adds: “We know of instances 
where corn and beans mixed and ground have been fed 
to milch cows with the very best results. Sheep too, can 
consume them with profit.” 





Lamps KitLep py SwaLLow1ne Woot.—-A correspondent 
of the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette says he has lost quitea num- 
ber of lambs this spring from their eating small particles 
of wool. He finds the wool in the stomach and bowels 
with the milk curdled round it. 


Saeep Eatine Eacn Orners Woor.—aA correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman has iwo flocks of sheep, in one 
of which the sheep have the habit of eating each oth- 
ers wool to such an extent that they will soon “strip 
one another naked.” The other flock is free from the 
unfortunate and perplexing habit. He wants to know the 
cause and cure. 


Buckwaeat.—A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man in Clinton, N. Y., says he has a field of ten acres, a 
part of which has been sown annually with buckwheat 
for the last thirty years without manure, and the other 
part nearly as long. It averages from 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre. He uses the buckwheat principally for feeding 
milch cows, three parts buckwheat meal and one part 
corn meal. 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says a cow be- 
longing to Mr. E. Ramspext, of Canaan, dropped a calf 
this spring that weighed, when four hours old, 121 Ibs. 
Its girth was two feet nine inches, length three feet five 
inches, and stood two feet eight inches high, The same 
paper states that Mr. J. O. Payne, of China, has a cow 
which dropped a calf this spring weighing 136 lbs., and 
girted three feet. 


Wasuine Sueer.—The Boston Cultivator thinks that 
80 long as the rules which generally govern purchasers 
prevail the practice of washing sheep will be less followed 
than it has hitherto been. One reason assigned for this 
is that the sheep can be shorn earlier. More wool is ob- 
tained from shearing early in May, whereas the water is 
trequently too cold to wash the sheep with safety till the 


ilast of May or the first of June. 


Soaxine Seep Corn.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Cultivator says that Mr. Cops, of Newton, Mass., has for 
two years past soaked his seed corn in a solution of chlo- 
ride of lime and copperas, in equal parts. He thinks a 
pound of each enough for twenty acres, though if the 
solution is stronger it will do no harm. He uses hot 
water enough to cover the seed when soaked, and lets it 
soak twenty-four hours. Last year Mr. C. planted half 
an.acre of corn with seed thus prepared, on the 16th of 
June, where the birds had destroyed the first planting. 





SS 
The corn on the fourth day was an inch above ground, 
and on the fifth day it had three leaves. It assumed a dark 
green color and grew rapidly, so that at harvest it wag 
only three days later than that of the first plan 


When seed is so prepared the birds disturb it but little, 


Bees anp Asues.—L. A. Jenkins says, in the Wisconsin 
Farmer, that bees dislike ashes so much that they wil] 
leave their hive when it is placed near an ash heap. 


_ Unruty Cartrie.—We find the following in the New 
York Methodist :—“ An ox or cow that is accustomed to 
throwing fences, may be prevented doing so by takings 
large wire and bending it in the shape of a bow; then 
bend the points in the shape of a fish-hook; tie two 
strings to the wire, place the hooks in the nostrils light- 
ly, and tie one string to the point of each horn. This 
will prevent the most unruly ox or cow from throwing 
fences.” 

Transportinc Begs.—A correspondent of the W. F. 
Farmer gives the following directions for transporting 
bees:—“Spread down @ sheet and set the hive on it; 
then bring up the corners and tie over the top, or invert 
the hive, and put cver the bottom a piece of muslin 
eighteen inches square, fastened at the corners with car- 
pet tacks. A wagon with elliptic springs is best for con- 
veying them. In all cases, the common box hive should 
be bottom up, to avoid breaking combs. When moved 
late in the season, they should be set several feet apart.” 


How To raise Pumpxins.—T. 8. Cotton, of Wisconsin, 
writes the Farmer how he raises pumpkins. He says:— 
“Take the poorest Jand in the corn-field; plow deep; 
mark 12 feet each way; dig holes 14 feet deep; fill with 
well-rotted manure; cover with earth 12 inches; then 
plant. When they begin to run, thin out, so that but 
two or three remain in a hill. The 25th of May is early 
enough to plant. One acre cultivated in this way will 
produce more than ten acres with corn. Last season I 
had 31 pumpkins from one sprout—averaging 20 Ibs. 
each, or 620 lbs. from the vine!” 

A Cross Between tHe Souta Down anv Lone Woots. 
—A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says it is “uni- 
versally known that he prefers a cross between an im- 
proved South Down ram and a large long wooled sheep, 
He had 40 such ewes last fall, and now (April 21,) thirty 
of them have 40 lambs by their side, and ten more: to 
lamb. One pairof twins weighed, when dropped, 18 lbs; 
and a single one, dropped the day he wrote, weighed 114 
lbs.” A cross between a thorough bred South Down and 
common long wooled sheep is undonbtedly good. If both 
were thorough bred we should prefer to keep them pure. 


Horses Witt BE Wanrep.— The Wisconsin Farmer 
well remarks, “it is inevitable that horses should be in 
greater demand than for years before the war. Immense 
numbers will be killed, crippled, and used up, while the 
uses to which they have been accustomed to be put, will 
be in no respect diminished. It would be well to breed 
extensively, and from horses of the best blood. The 
policy which prompts so many of our farmers to employ 
cheap ‘stock horses,’ is of the same class with that which 
would recoumend an inferior quality of seed because of 
aless price. It costs no more to raise a fine animal than 
@ mean aud worthless scrub.” 
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Morcan Horse ror Enerann.—The Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal states that a Morgan mare has been purchased in 
that neighborhood fora gentleman in Liverpool, England. 
The price paid was $800. She has trotted her mile in 
2:50. 

Varnisuine Curese.—A writer in the Dairy Farmer 
states that it is the practice of some dairymen to coat 
each cheese thin ly with a varnish made from shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol, when about to be shipped for market. 
It is said to improve the appearance of the cheese and to 
keep it from losing weight and gathering mold. 


Rart-Kituxe Assocration.—We have before alluded to 
the fact that a rat-killing association had been formed in 
Pickaway county, Ohio. It appears from the Circleville 
Watchman that last season the association, consisting of 
forty-two persons, killed 17,370 rats, or an average of 413 
to each man engaged in the hunt! The Watchman esti- 
mates that these rats would have eaten 35,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Bre Catves, Lamps, Pics, erc.—Correspondents of the 
Haine Farmer are telling big stories of wonderful calves, 
lambs, pigs, etc. One had a calf that weighed, as soon as 
it was dropped, 109 lbs.; another had one that weighed 
120 lbs. ; another had a cow that dropped four calves this 
spring, and the vear previous three calves. Another had 
a lamb which weighed 11 Ibs. at birth, and 293 Ibs. when 
81 days old. It was half Cotswold. 


A Hen Coversp up att Winter.—The Keene Sentinel 
says a hen was discovered under a girt in a barn in that 
town, on the 28th of March last, where she had been ac- 
cidenta!ly covered up with clover hay abdut the 10th of 
July—having lain there nearly nine months without any- 
thing to moisten her throat but the snow that fell near 
crevices of the barn in winter. The hen was found alive, 
but much emaciated, and she “ still lives.” 


Scouts 1x Lames.—A correspondent of the London 
Mark Lane Frpress says he has lost for the last two years 
one-fifth of his flock of lambs from scours, and after due 
reflection he has come to the conclusion that one great 
cause of the disease is pasturing the lambs in a field that 
has been heavily stocked with sheep the previous season. 
The remedy he suggests is, as soon as the symptoms ap- 
pear, to give them grain and oilcake, well salted, and 
change their pastures frequently—as often as once a day, 
if possible. 

Oats sHoutp Bg Sown Taicx.—J. D. G. Newson, of In- 
diana, writes to the Country Gentleman that he formerly 
sowed two bushels of seed oats per acre, and was glad to 
get a return of thirty or forty bushels. Now he sows 
never less than three and generally four bushels per acre, 
and if the land is very rich, moist and abounding in veg- 
etable mould, he sows even more. He now gets fifty to 
seventy bushels per acre, and is never troubled with 
weeds. When he sowed thin, the oats frequently lodged, 
and were full of weeds. 


A Tror on tHe Ice.—W. W. Moors, of Crown Point, 
N. Y., writes the WV. FE. Farmer as follows: “A trot came 
off on the 14th of April, on the ice, between the black 
mare Fanny Barret, of this town, and bay mare Green 
Mountain Queen, of Bridgeport, Vermont. The town of 





Crown Point is situated on Lake Champlain, on the New 
York side, and Bridgeport on the Vermont side. The trot 
was on Lake Champlain between the two places. There 
was alarge number of people on the ice to witness this 
trot, attracted there not so much to witness the speed of 
these two beautiful ‘nags’—but the idea of a trot upon 
the ice on the 14th day of April excited the curiosity, and 
for that reason much interest was taken. The {mares 
made a good race, but the result become a disputed point, 
and was finally left unsettled. Years will roll away be- 
fore the people in this vicinity will again witness a scene 
so novel and rare, as a horse trot upon the ice on Lake 
Champlain on the 14th of April.” 


Hogs 1n Cuicaco.—The Report of the Board of Trade 
ot Chicago shows that the number of live and dressed 
hogs received in that city during 1861 was 675,902." This 
is 135,516 more than in any former year. 


To Maxe Sows Own rueir Youne.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Cultivator says that he had a sow which 
would not own her pigs, and that after trying various 
things without effect, he gave her a pint of rum, which 
had the desired result. The rum was put into the swill, 
and, he says, “she drank it like any old toper, and was 
perfectly quiet for three or four hours afterward.” The 
Maine Farmer says |the same prescription will prevent 
sows from eating their young. We suppose the rum 
makes them feel comfortable. 


Cotp Warer ror Burns.—Mr. Sera Honrt, of North- 
ampton, gives, in an exchange, the following statement 
of the success of treating with cold water a severe burn 
and scald in his family: ‘Cold water was applied by 
immersion, till the pain ceased ; the water being changed 
as often as it became warm. The part was then kept 
swathed with wet bandages, a dry woolen one enveloping 
them, until the injury was healed. The healing was 
rapid, and effected without leaving a scar. The instant 
relief which the cold water gave from the excruciating 
pain, was highly gratifying.” 


How To Prove rae Vitra.iry or Eaas.—Dz Bernt, Rye, 
N. Y., writes to the American Agriculturist: “It is em- 
phatically ‘ Love's labor lost’ to set a hen.on eggs lacking 
vitality. For some years I have generally been success- 
ful in ‘counting my chickens before they were hatched.’ 
About the second week in March I selected fresh eggs of 
medium size, and set as many hens as possible at the 
same time. After three days, examine the eggs at night 
with a light, those having the embryo chick will appear 
dark, while those lacking vitality will look as clear as 
ever. Remove them, as they will not hatch, but are still 
fit for family use. Transfer the good eggs from one nest 
to another to make up deficiencies, and give the robbed 
hens fresh eggs.” 

Rep anp Wate Cover ror Bees.—The Bee Journal 
(now discontinued) says: “ When it happens that bees 
can not gather honey from other sources, while the red 
clover is in blossom, they will occasionally resort to this 
plant for supplies. But they find it difficult to accomplish 
their object, because the tube of the blossom is so long 
and narrow, that they can not reach the nectaries in the 
usual manner. They can only gain access to them 
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through a slit ia the tube, situated between the calyx and 
the corolla. The tube has only two such slits, and the 
bees are not always successful in their efforts to extract 
the nectar through them. The humble bees, having the 
advantage of a longer proboscis, readily reach the nectar 
through the mouth of the tube. The blossoms of white 
clover, as well as those of white and yellow melilot, have 
short tubes, and the bees encounter no difficulty in ex- 
tracting the honey through them.” 





Tue past winter, though very mild and favorable to 
bees with plenty of stores, has been exceedingly disas- 
trous to all stocks short of honey. In some cases, more 
than half the number of families on’ hand in December 
last have perished. Even the most experienced bee keep- 
ers have lost largely, owing to the mild winter causing 
the bees to comsume their stored honey much faster than 
is the case in colder seasons. 

The only remedy against such losses is to feed all the 
families which have not stored up an abundant supply, 
liberally in the months of October and November, on 
mild, warm days. But then comes the question, Does it 
pay to feed bees in the fall? My experience is that it 
does pay, if but a few pounds of honey or sirup of sugar 
aré required for each family, and the feeding can be done 
without attracting all the bees in the neighborhood—- 
which it requires considerable experience to do. 

The next question is, should each family be fed sepa- 
rately, or should the Bees of the entire apiary be fed in 
common ? 

Though this subject is not particularly in season now, 
perhaps it will be as well to dwell on it sufficiently to 
give my readers the benefit of my general experience on 
that especial point. 

Feeding a large apiary, say forty or fifty hives, would 
require—if fed in common—five or six shallow boxes, 
about two feet long by six to eight inches wide, with a 
float made to fit closely to each, made of half-inch board, 
and either bored thickly with a gimlet, or sawed in nar- 
row cuts to near the centre, and the slits cut out on both 
sides to enable the bees to extract with facility the honey 
which will rise into these channels. If the float is bored 
the holes should be burnt out a little with a hot iron, to 
make them smooth. 

Now we will proceed to feed said forty or fifty stocks 
on some warm, sunny day in October. We want the job 
done in “double quick time,” so as to attract as few of 
our neighbors’ bees as possible; and in order to trail the 
bees to the honey speedily—as it sometimes takes half a 
day to let them know that the boxes contain honey, so as 
to draw them out in full foree—the previous day we will 
place a few empty combs in the places where we intend 
to set the boxes, and either fill the cells with strained 
honey or sirup made of sugar, simply sufficient to draw 
out the bees to these places in search of food; and the 
next day, as soon as the boxes are brought out—not be- 
fore 9 or 10 o’clock—the bees will immediately find the 
supply, and in two hours every box will be empty, though 
each were to contain three gallons of honey or sirup. 
Yes, it is a fact that fifty families of bees in a single day 





would, if an opportunity were afforded them, and if 
had combs to store it in, carry fifty gallons of honey into 
their hives. 

Now, if a fall supply be fiforded at one filling of the 
boxes, I think but little honey would be carried off } 
neighboring bees. Every family with but little honey 
stored up, would require from one to two gallons of honey, 
or from 10 to 201bs., to carry it through the winter. The 
cost of a gallon of strained honey—such as comes from 
the West Indies—is about 75 cents to $1; and a gallon of 
sugar syrup—white coffee sugar is best—is about 80 cents, 
But the honey is best, and, at $1 per gallon, should be 
preferred. So it will cost from 80 cents to $2 per hive to 
save most of the bees that perish in the winter season for 
want of food. 

But feeding in common has this disadvantage: The 
strong families that already have enough, will take more 
honey than the weak ones, which alone require feeding, 
This is rather a serious drawback to the system, and 
some bee keepers may find it quite too unprofitable to 
practice it. 

Feeding the weak families—such as are short of honey 
—by themselves is, perhaps, the best way. This is done 
in various ways; but great care is necessary to avoid at- 
tracting other families to the hives fed, which leads to 
robberies, if the fed families be weak in population, If 
honey in the comb be placed in the supers of the hives— 
where the boxes for the surplus honey are placed—the * 
bees wil] take away no more than their present necessi- 
ties require, and will leave the balance for winter use— 
which would be right if the weather were not often so 
cold that they can not ascend into these supers to_obtain 
it, and consequently perish. If strained honey or sirup 
be placed in the supers in shallow boxes or pans, with 
floats upon them, perforated as before stated, the bees 
will carry it down into their cells and store it there, which 
is a safer way of feeding weak families than with comb 
honey. 

Some apiarians attach a covered box containing honey 
to the side of the hive, with a tin tube to connect with 
the combs in about the centre of the hive. This is a good 
plan, and does not attract other bees much if the boxes 
are tightly closed. ’ 

Another method, is to make boxes open at both ends, 
about eight inches deep and of the same size as the hives, 
These boxes are placed upon the hive stands at the close 
of the day, and boxes of honey or sirup placed in them, 
and the hives raised and set upon them, closing the pass- 
age ways to keep out the bees of other hives in the day 
time. The bees in hives thus fed should not be allowed 
to come out till they have carried up the honey in the 
boxes, as other bees are sure to enter and carry off this 
honey, if allowed an opening. 

It is a good plan to attach some covering over these 
boxes, raised about an inch from their tops, to catch the 
droppings of the bees while engaged in storing the honey. 
Bees are very neat in their habits, and if the fed honey 
becomes covered with particles of comb and other foul 
matter, they will not store it up as freely as they do under 
other circumstances, T. B, MINER. 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

Our old friend and correspondent, Samu. Wu- 
tiams, of Waterloo, N, Y., writes us a pleasant 
gossipping letter, which, though not designed for 
publication, will be read with interest. 


You now begin to have your reward for being 
the first to expose Mapes’ frauds on the farmers, 
but it will be some time yet before the majority of 
them will know much about it. Methinks Joseru 
Harris, with his plot experiments, and Jonson 
and Puen, with their manure estimates, must do 
the “state some service,” 

Your remarks on the seed of the potato are 
very interesting. You may get earlier potatoes 
from the seed ends, but I always get larger and 
better ones when I throw away the seed ends. 
Cut a good sized potato, two seed eyes to a piece, 
and plant ten inches apart in the drill ; but my 
rich clay garden soil gives more weight of stalks 
than potatoes, hence I plant only a few early ones. 

I grow pole beans only, I have an improved 
kidney (find four enclosed for one pole). They 
hang in clusters, eight and nine in a pod, yielding 


. twice the quantity of the pole cranberry, or the 


large flowering bean. 

Josepn Wricut has just received his seed corn 
from Illinois. There is positive proof that he gets 
one-third more grain from this corn, on the same 
soil. Cutting those large stalks by horse power to 
feed will only pay when hay is dear, and you have, 
as he has, plenty of help. 

My wife says, after reading your Bement egg- 
preserving essay, that she has tried both lime-wa- 
ter and grease, but that her best success is to pack 
them fresh in good dry salt, in stone crocks, and 
keep them ina cool, dry basement cellar. They 
kept well over six months. 

A small ration of beets and carrots is relished 
by a cow, and it undoubtedly contributes to the 
digestion of the hay; but my still-fed cow soon 
cloys of them, and is greedy only for fine, early cut 
hay and bad potatoes. 

it I should tell a farmer how many mangel wur- 
zel beets I got from three square rods, h= would 
call it a fish story. 

I have been trying to grow tomato plants in pots 
in the house—a bootless task, unless you use 
swamp muck, and harden them by exposure to 
outside air. 

But no man knows, who has not tried it, what a 
treasure this muck is to both a clay and sand soil. 
TAYLor, our new nurseryman, at my instance paid 
$40 an acre for four acres, 14 miles north. The 
muck is seven feet deep, is dug late in the season in 
dry weather, and hauled in in winter. It is chiefly 
a deciduous leaf mould, and not a poor, sandy, 
hemlock swamp mould, 

I like your “ Walks and Talks in the Garden.” 
Those only who use swamp muck freely on their 
borders have fine verbenas, etc.; even a daffodil 
puts on a more joyful bloom in such & border. 

Lima beans grown here are small, and no richer 
than other beans. I plant no more of them. 

Growing sweet potatoes is abont as bootless; 
yet Mr. Cock has sent to Ohio for one thousand 
= to plant himself and give away, but Ill not 

er with such a gift, 





I plant sweet corn to-morrow (May 2). Peas 
and onions ready to hoe. I have hardly time to 
read the sensation news now, but to-day the soil is 
too wet for the spade or hoe. 


MILKING STOOL FOR KICKING COWS. 


A sHort time since we gave our method of milk- 
ing, advising to sit close up to the cow, holding the 
pail firmly between the knees, and not to put the 
head into the flank, as.it commdnly done. In this 
way we have seldom had the pail upset by a kick- 
ing cow. A correspondent of the Iowa Home- 
stead gives the following description of a stool. to 
use in milking kicking cows, and says: 

Most people use the old fashioned milking stool, 
with three or four legs, which just answers the 
purpose for the milker to sit upon, and affords no 
security to the milk or pail, except to set the latter 
upon the ground in front of the milker, where it is 
liable to be upset by a kicking cow; or to hold it 
between the milker’s knees, There is a much 
more convenient form for a stool than that, which 
may be made out of inch boards, as represented in 
the cut. Upon this stool the milker has room to 











MILKING STOOL. . 


sit, and at the same time to have sufficient room 
upon the point end for the milk pail to stand upon, 
making altogether a kind of two-story stool. 
Bring the pail between the knees of the milker, 
where it can be held securely without much effort. 
The milker should, if the cow is a kicking one, set 
the front part of the stool, with the pail upon it, 
directly under the udder. as if milking a gentle 
cow, and at the same time press his left knee gent- 
ly and constantly against the cow's right, hind leg, 
holding the pail firmly between his knees; and if 
the cow should kick with the right foot, let him 
keep his position, and grasp the leg of the cow, as 
she raises it, and prevent her from throwing it for- 
ward; or at least compel her to throw it so far to- 
ward the other bind leg, and away from the pail, 
as to cause no injury or loss of milk. A firm 
grasp in that way, for a few times, will certainly 
cure a kicking cow, as it gives the milker complete 
control over her, and she soon becomes convinced 
that you are her master. We have had a little 
practice in the matter, and speak advisedly. The 
stool can be made in twenty minutes; and besides 
being a convenient one for kicking cows, it is a 
very useful affair for a gentle cow, as the pail is 
kept free from the mud, and close to the udder, 
thus preventing any waste of milk, by milking 
over, etc. 
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TOP-DRESSING GRASS LANDS. 


Levi Barrterr contributes an interesting article 
on this subject to the Country Gentleman, After 
alluding to the importance of the subject, he says: 


Among the most important experiments in top- 
dressing grass lands with different fertilizers, those 
of Messrs. Lawres and Gitpert, of Rothamstead, 
Eng., take precedence. “The land selected for the 
experiments comprised about six acres of the park 
of Rothamstead, and it had been under permanent 
grass for certainly more than a century. Early in 
1856, nine plots of half an acre each were meas- 
ured off, for as many different combinations of so- 
called artificial manuring substances; two of an 
acre each to be continuously unmanured, and two 
of a quarter of an acre each, to be manured annu- 
ally with farm dung.” 

We can not here go into the particulars of the 
whole series of the different plots and fertilizers, 
but must content ourselves with some of the general 
results arrived at by Messrs. L. and G., viz: Where 
purely mineral manures were used, they greatly 
increased the growth of leguminous plants (clo- 
vers), with very little increase of the true or long- 
leaved grasses. Where the purely ammoniacal 
salts were applied, the effect was to much increase 
the graminaceous or long-leaved grasses, without 
at all increasing the growth of clover. Where a 
mixture of both mineral and ammoniacal manures 
were applied, the increase of hay was very strik- 
ing, over that on the plots receiving the two kinds 
separately. 

It was found that although the ammoniacal salts 
when used alone, gave an annual increase of only 
eleven cwt. of hay, the same amount of ammoni- 
acal salts, when in conjunction with the “mixed 
mineral manure” (plot ten), gave an annual in- 
crease of one ton, fifteen and three-eights ewt. of 
hay. That the combination of ammoniacal salts 
and the mixed mineral manure gave more than 
three times as much increase as the ammoniacal 
salts alone, and four times as much as the mineral 
manure alone. The average annual produce by the 
mixture of the ammoniacal salts and mineral man- 
ure, amounted in fact to within less than a hundred 
weight of three tons of hay per acre, by the side 
of one ton, four cwt. per acre on the continuously 
unmanured land. 


The above statements seem to point out pretty 
conclusively, that for the greatest increase of our 
farm crops, the manures applied should contain all 
the necessary ingredients of the crops, both organic 
and inorganic, of which good farm-yard manure is 
the “type.” The above may be laid down asa 
general rule. to which there may possibly be some 
exceptions—as in the cases of superphosphate of 
lime for the turnip plant, and ammonia for the 
wheat plant. But the farmer who depends upon 
raising maximum crops, and keeping up the fertili- 
ty of his soil for ary great length of time, by the 
continued use of either class of manures alone, will 
ultimately find his system of manuring has been a 
bad one. 

“Among the most interesting of the points inci- 
dentally bronght out by the experiments, is the 
striking confirmation which the results afford of 
the (so to speak) special adaptation, in a course of 





= 
practical agriculture, of certain of the o 
rotations, according as they belong poms aa 
other of the two great families of plants,” the i. 
guminous—clover, lucerne, peas and beans: 
the graminaceous—w heat, barley, rye, timothy and 
other long-leaved or natural grasses. The “ inter- 
esting points” brought out were, that the applica. 
tion of the mineral manure alone greatly inereased 
the clovers without anything like a correspondi 
increase of the natural grasses; while the effect of 
the ammoniacal manures was exactly the reverse, 
And, where the two kinds of manures were used 
conjointly, “‘the produce consisted almost excel. 
sively of graminaceous plants. There wassec 
a clover or any other leguminous plant to be found 
on the plot.” 

The past season Mr. Harris, of the Genesee Far- 
mer, experimented on grass lands with several kinds 
of fertilizers, both organic and inorganic, alone and 
mixed. The application of the several kinds of 
manure exhibited similar results to those obtained 
by Messrs. Lawes anc Giver, viz,, “ the plots 
that were dressed with ammonia, superphosphate 
of lime, and unleached ashes, gave a very much 
greater quantity of produce than any others” 
There is one fact that we must not forget to men- 
tion. The superphosphate and ashes on plot No, 
6, brought in a large quantity of red clover. The 
effect in this particular was very marked. On plot 
No. 7. with ashes and plaster, there was also a lit- 
tle clover, but not one-tenth as much as from the 
superphosphate and ashes.” The field experiment- 
ed on was a timothy meadow, six years from seed- 
ing. Mr. H. does not attempt to draw any con- 
clusions from the results, intending to repeat the 
experiments next season. 

The “Transactions of the Essex Ag. Society, 
1861,” contain an interesting statement on top- 
dressing grass lands, by Ricnarp 8. Roerrs, Esq., 
of South Danvers. He says, “There is no subject 
in agricultare deserving of more inquiry, and of 
greater importance to the farming interest, than 
the knowledge of the best kind of fertilizers to be 
used for top-dressing grass lands. As yet but little 
is actually known by which to arrive at any prac- 
tical results for obtaining the largest crops of grass, 

“The desire of knowing something more definite 
and practical on this interesting subject, induced 
me last season to institute in a small way a series 
of experiments, in the hope that I might derive 
some benefit myself, and be useful to others. Ac- 
cordingly, in April, 1860, I selected a field ‘best 
adapted to the purpose—very uniform in the sward 
free from shade and other objections—and staked 
out five several lots, each measuring 250 feet long 
by 45 feet wide, and top-dressed with the various 
fertilizers, as follows: 


No. 1.—2 cords of manure, well rotted and mixed 
with 1} horse carts of soil. 

No. 2.—120 bushels leached wood ashes. 

No. 8.—2 cords green cow manure, the drop- 
pings of only a few days before. 

No. 4.--80 bushels unleached or dry wood ashes, 

No. 5.—225 lbs. of Peruvian guano, mixed with 
14 horse carts of brook mud. 

“The cost and value of the top-dressing for 
each lot was as near $10 as possible. The 
was carefully cut and made—the first crop in Saly, 
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the second in September—and accurately weighed, 
jelding as follows. 

: Mr. R. gives, in his report, well arranged tables 

of figures, showing the weight of dried hay of 1st 

and 2d crops on each plot fer the two years, 1860 

and $861. But for want of space we omit his fig- 

ares, and give some of the more important facts 


ted. 

The weight of hay on each plot for twe years, 
was as follows, viz., — 3,260 Ibs.; leached 
ashes, 2,520 Ibs.; green Cow manure, 3,350 Ibs. ; 
dry ashes, 3,340 ibs. ; guano, 2,240 lbs. The com- 
pest giving the least yield; green cow manure the 

est, but only 10 1bs. more than the dry ashes. 
The guano dressed lot in 1861, on its first cutting, 
gave only 730 lbs., against 1,300 Ibs. in 1860. The 
dry ashes very much increased the crop, the second 
year giving 1,850 lbs. at the first cutting, against 
900 lbs. the first year. ‘The green cow manure 
did well both seasons. The leached ashes likewise 
aii well.” ; 

“The Peruvian guano is a great stimulant, and 
can be used for some purposes to great advantage, 
but as a durable or permanent top-dressing for 
grass, excepting for one crop, I should doubt its 
efficiency.” ; 

Mr. R. says: “‘ Having turned my attention very 
particularly to top-dressing my grass lands for sev- 
eral years past, I may be permitted to speak very 
confidently of the great advantage to be derived 
from practicing it, and perhaps have realized as 
much benefit as any one from pursuing it.” 

We think if Mr. Rogers had left a plot of ground 
adjoining, of the same size, without manure, con- 
trasting the yield with the manured plots, the 
profit or loss” of the several different applications 
of manure would have been more accurately deter- 
mined. We should also have been glad to have 
learned whether the growth of clover was greater 
on the plots receiving the ashes than on those that 
were top-dressed with the guano and green cow 
manure. 

That the green cow manure should cause a yield 
of hay so much greater than the same quantity of 
well rotted mauure, no doubt may surprise some 
persons—a fact widely at variance with the general 
practice and theory of farmers, but facts are what 
are wanted. Of the correctness of Mr. R.’s state- 
ments and figures, there can not be a shadow of 
doubt. 

In ©. L. Frunt’s Agriculture of Massachusetts 
for 1857 and 1858, we find the statements of H. J. 
Hopezs on the use of different fertilizers on grass 
lands. “In April, 1857, staked off seven half acre 
lots on the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Ag. 
Society’s grounds at Northampton. Each lot,was 
of precisely the same quality of [soil and in the 
same condition, and in grass, timothy, red and 
white clover ; six of the seven lots received a top- 
dressing, each with a different fertilizer, having 
one lot without any. Each lot was mowed at the 
same time, and managed alike, and the hay upon 
each weighed separately. The soil is a loam with 
sagd and clay so well mixed that good judges dis- 
agree whether to call it sandy loam or clay loam— 
it isa cold land, and retains moisture late in the 
spring. The treatment of the lots was as follows: 

Lot No. 1,no manure; No. 2, poudrette, 2 bar- 
rels; No. 8, plaster, 500 Ibs.; No. 4, snperphos- 





hate, 150 Ibs.; No. 5, horse and cow mannre, 4 
oads; No. 6, ashes, 10 bushels; No. 7, guanw, 158 
lbs. Mr. Honaes gives a table of figures, showing 
the cost of the fertilizers; quantity of hay first 
and second mowing of both years, total vale of 
hay at $6 per ton, increase of, hay from fertilizers 
first year, with the loss or gain first year from fer- 
tilizers. 

The tables show that ashes is the only profitable 
fertilizer to be used as a top-dressing here. For 
the two years the increase of hay is much the 
greatest, and the only lot on which the increase of 
hay paic for the fertiltzor the first year, and the 
increase of hay did not pay for fertilizer on any 
other lot for the two years. The lot where guano 
was used, gave greatest increase of. hay for first. 
year, but ashes did for second. Mr. H. very sensi- 
bly remarks, “ it is not to be supposed that the same 
result would follow from all soils.” 

By his figures, there appears to be a loss on all 
the fertilizers, ranging all the way from 74 cents to 
$6.44 for the first year, except on ashes; here 
there was a gain of $2.19. Why there should be 
such a similarity of action by the ashes in Mr. 
Rogers’ aud Mr. Hopess’ experiments, and such a 
wide difference in that of the cow manure in the 
two experiments, is to us inexplicable. It is true 
we do not know how much a plot of Mr. R.’s 
ground unmanured would have yielded. The plot 
the first year with the compost gave 1,170 lbs. of 
hay; that with cow manure gave 1,600 Ibs. The 
same plot second year gave 1,750 !bs., while the 
guanoed plot same year yielded but 870 Ibs. 

In some places hay is worth, as put down by 
Mr. Honess, but $6 per ton; in others $12 per ton; 
in others $18, or more per ton. At the last named 
price, the figures would have presented quite a dif- 
ferent face from that exhibited by Mr. Hopexs in 
his tables. 

To the importance of the hay crop in regions 
where farm stock must be fed from the barn from 
five to seven months each year, we have already 
alluded. Census statistics show that there has 
been a very great reduction im the number of 
horses, cattle and sheep in some of the rorthern 
States within the past twenty years. This decrease 
of farm stock probably is mostly due to a corres- 
ponding decrease of hay ; if so, then it is a matter 
of high importance that means should be taken to 
increase it, This can be largely effected by top- 
dressing and irrigating grass lands, The state- 
ments quoted in regard to the first method we ad- 
mit do not establish any general rule that will 
economically apply in all cases, seasons and soils, 
We have experimented to some extent in the use 
of both composted and green manure, both in 
spring and autumn, and always with satisfactory 
results. After spreading the manure we have usu- 
ally sown grass seed—from one-third to one-half as 
much as if newly stocking down to grass—and 
then have fhoroughly harrowed the ground, and 
sometimes have followed the harrowing with hand 
rakes, clearing off any obstructions that might in- 
terfere with the subsequent mowing and raking. 

On many farms there are patches and plots of 
grass lands, yielding light crops of hay, that can 
not well and ey be plowed and cultivated, 
arisitfg from the rocky nature of the Jand, or wet- 
ness of the soil, or from the distance of the field 
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from the barn, Such fields can frequently be top- 
dressed or irrigated to the best advantage, and the 
interests of the owners of such should prompt 
them to experiment in one or the other of the 
above named ways. 





NOTES ON BACK NUMBERS. 


Eps. Genesrz Farmer :—In looking over a vol- 
ume of the Connecticut Homestead, for 1855, [ find 
an article accredited to your valuable paper upon 

Miron Cows anv Oatves—It which it is stated 
that “the first milk should be drawn out of the 
bag before the calf sucks.” The writer’s name is 
not given, hence I am unable to learn its author— 
that is, whether it is editorial or not; but, as far 
as the proposition is concerned at present, it will 
make but little difference. Still, when an article 
is taken from gne agricultural paper and published 
in another, it would be satisfactory to have the 
writer’s name, when given, appear with the se- 
lected article. But to the point. Is it according 
to nature’s law to deprive the calf of the first 
drawn milk or beastlings? Is not this milk just 
what the calf wants to clean out and set into 
healthy action the whole alimentary canal? Says 
Yovarr, after advising that the calf should remain 
with its mother till the milk is suitable for use, 
“The farmer acts wrongly when he throws away, 
as he is too much in the habit of doing, the beast- 
lings, or first milk of the cow,” because it is that 
“ which nature has given an aperient property ” to 
carry off “the black and glutinous foeces” which 
always accumulate in the intestines before partu- 
rition. 

Sowrxe CLlovez Szxp.—Your remarks upon this, 
in the April number, are to the point, and ought to 
be read and re-read by a large proportion of far- 
mers, till its teachings are as familiar as “ house- 
hold words,” so that the echo of their own steps 
would sound in their ears as though the walls were 
chanting, Sow more clover, sow more clover / 

In respect to the amount per acre, I think you 
have set it rather too low, though it grows so 
bountifully under many unfavorable circumstances. 
Eight to ten Ibs. used to be the usual amount per 
acre here, but farmers now pat in fifteen to twenty 
Ibs. per acre as frequently as they used to ten; and 
besides, those who raise it and seed as they think 
land ought to be, quite generally put in twenty to 
thirty lbs with four to eight quarts of timothy per 
acre, when it is intended to raise seed a year or 
two and then to be cut for hay. I have known 
twenty-five Ibs. seeding to give two hundred to 
three hundred lbs. of seed, when half the seed, on 
just the same quality of land, side by side, other 
things being equal, would not give half the amount, 
and this repeatedly. It is found to hold out longer 
and to yield a fine nutritious hay where twenty lbs. 
and more is put on with timothy. The timothy 
will not show itself much the first, and perhaps 
the second, year, it is true, when the clover does 
well, but after this the two will be about equal. It 
is an object to seed down land, where it is not stit- 
able for tilling, for durability, and this is accom- 
— by sowing bountifully of several kinds of 
seed. 

Porators For Horsgs.—“ Are raw pogtatoes 
wholesome food for an idle horse?” is given out 








— 
for farmers to answer if they please, « niries 
and Answers” is a useful feature, ie in 
repute. They are generally perused next to the 
war news, it seems, and well it is so. 

For an occasional feed, say once or twi 
when a horse is fed py a Fae dior sade 
change, but for daily use for an idle or w 
horse they have not been found so desirable 
for the horse as for neat stock or sheep. Were | 
feeding coarse, dry feed to a horse, I should prefer 
a few potatoes to all corn, at one-fourth the price: 
but if the feed was to be good English hay, j 
should take the corn; and farther, I should, asa 
general thing, rather have the same value in oats 
than in corn. Let the farmers and those who have 
used horses to hard labor and tried different kinds 
of feed, speak forth upon thts question, because it 
is one of importance to a large class of laborers, 

Lice on Cattris.—What kind of kerosene oi} 
they have elsewhere, I know not, but such as is 
made in Maine will kill “ice on cattle sure, and 
as sure will it take the hair and outer skin (epider- 
mis) off as it is put on sufficiently to kill the lice, 
I_saw it recommended a year and a half ago, and 
tried it on cows and calves very carefully, fearing 
its effects, and have seen it tried this past winter, 
and wherever it was tried it made clean work, 
The hair grows out in due time. Why this differ- 
ence in experience with this oil? O. W. TRUR, 

Rural Home, near Phillips, Maine. 





Recerprs ror Harp Soap.—In reply the ingniry 
of D. E. Davis, in the may number of the Genesee 
Former, I send you the following receipts for mnak- 
ing hard soap: 

1. 6 lbs. washing soda, 6 Ibs. fat, 3 Ibs. unslacked 
lime, 1 teacupful fine salt, and 5 gallons soft water. 
Put the soda and lime in a tub, and pour over them 
the water boiling hot. Stir to dissolwe. Let it 
stand until it is clear and all dissolved, then pour 
off the clear liquid. Add the fat and salt and beil 
all together four hours. Then pour into pans or 
deep dishes to cool. Then cut out into bars or 
squares to harden. 

Tallow makes the most beautiful white soap, 
There should be very little of the sediment left 
after the liquid is poured from the lime and soda, 
The sediment left is a purifier of sinks, ete. 

2. To Maxes Soap witnout Greasz.—1 |b, rosin 
soap, 1 Ib. sal soda, 1 oz. borax. Dissolve the soda 
and borax in 4 quarts of rain or soft water. Then 
add the soap, and boil until dissolved. Pour out 
to cool. Cut in bars. 

The above first receipt has been tried, and will 
make more than 80 Ibs. of excellent white hard 
soap, at a very small cost. To the farmer, the out- 
lay will only be for soda, 24 cents, Perhaps the 
addition of 6 oz. of borax would be a great im- 
provement, as borax is good fer washing clothes 
and hands. Any one can try for themselves.—A ° 
SuBsORIBER. 





A Ovrg ror Fistura.— One ounce sal ammonjac, 
one-fourth Ib. of May apple root, ane-half Ib. of 
lard. Pound the root fine. Put all together and 
fry on a slow fire about half an hours Rub on the 
sore, and heat with an iron, Two or thres appli- 
cations will effect a care.—J. W- 
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WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. IL. 





“We do want rain. A few things are suffering, but I 
do not like to own it. It is a bad sign when a farmer, 
or gardener complains of dry weather. When I first went 
to Rothansted Me. Lawes asked me about my father’s farm, 
the crops we raised, yield, &c. I told him it was a light, 
warm soil and produced well in wet seasons. He quietly 
remarked ‘I fear your father is a poor farmer.’ ‘A good 
farmer,’ he said, ‘always dreads a wet ‘season.’ By a 
good farmer he meant a ‘ high farmer’—one who manured 
highly and kept a large stock feeding cn oil-cake, clover, 
&c. Lawes wasright. Make the land rith, keep it clean 
and mellow and drought will seldom injure it.” 

“The trouble is you can’t get a gardener that likes to 
use the hoe. Most of them prefer to rake and make 
things smooth. I sometimes feel like banishing the rake 
from the garden. This dry weather is just what we want 
to destroy weeds. Even this abominable chickweed will 
die if cut off while it is so hot and dry. You can’t hoe 
too much unless the soil is exceedingly sandy. A rather 
stiff soil that is apt to bake in dry weather, should be 
hoed—I was going to say everyday, but that is asking 
too much. However, it can’t be hoed too often. Those 
who have not tried it will be surprised to see how things 
will grow if the hoe is constantly used. A weed never 
ought to be seen in a garden after the first of June. 
Keep the ground so thoroughly hoed that they have no 
chance to grow. Don’t let the weeds get the start of you. 
Weeds are like fire ‘a good servant but a bad master.’ 
They are sent as an incentive to hoe—to stir the ground, 
to let in the sunshine and air, and dews, and rain, and 
thus warm and enrich, and water it. But let the weeds 
get the start of you and it is difficult to get them un- 
der.” 


“The worms are on the currant and gooseberry bushes 
already. Look how nicely the eggs are glued to the un- 
dersides of the leaves. A few days ef this warm weather 
will hatch them, and then the caterpillar will soon strip 
the bushes of foliage if not checked in some way.” 

“Nonsense. A sensible man like you ought not to 
talk of giviog up the culture of anything merely because 
it is attacked by insects or fungus. I would like to know 
what plant, or shrub, or tree is exempt from them. In 
the Garden of Eden there were no insects or weeds, but 
no garden since has been exempt. In a new country 
there are so many discomforts that nature provides some 
slight compensation by allowing the first settlers a short 
period of comparative exemption from insects injurious 





other advantages of a settled community are obtained, 
the bugs and worms, and beetles, and flies innumerable 
come in to render inereasing vigilance still necessary, 
This gooseberry saw-fly is no new thing. It has been 
known in England for centuries, It can be destroyed, or 
rather so far kept under as to do comparatively little dam- 
age. The most approved remedy in England is to dust 
the bushes with Black Hillebore powder.” 

“Another good plan is to train the bushes on @ single 
stem, and then you can shake off a good many of the cater- 
pillars and destroy them, or by patting a little tarred 
cotton round the stem prevent them from crawling up 
again.” 

“Tt first attacked the currant bushes to any extent in 
this vicinity in 1858, and in the Genesee Farmer tor July 
of that year you will find a full account of its habits, his- 
tory, &c., together with « cut of the fly and the caterpil- 
lars. The fly emerges from her winter quarters in April 
or May, according to the season, and deposits her eggs 
on the leaves. These hatch in about a week and the 
caterpillars soon commence their work of destruction. 





GOOSEBERRY SAW-FLY. 


If you do not destroy the first brood, the caterpillars, 
when full grown, descend to the earth, undergo their 
transformations anc emerge again as perfect flies to re- 
new the work of distruction. In this way you may have 
two or three broods in a season, and if people let them 
alone they will spread with fearful rapidity. Go home 
and declare war with the rascals. Hoist the black flag. 
‘Give no quarters—and you shall have currants still in 
spite of the saw-fly. 

“The mildew on the gooseberry is a sorer of trouble. 
It is difficult to raise the large English kinds. Mulching 
the bushes and scattering sulphur on the leaves and fruit 
as soon as the first appearance of mildew is seen, are the 
only preventives I know.” 

‘Yes. I think sulphur will check it if applied in time. 
The mildew on the gooseberry is closely allied to the 
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grape mildew, and we know that sulphur dusted on the 
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leaves and fruit is a certain cure for grape mildew when 
done early enough. So it is for mildew on hops, and I 
believe it will be found efficient on the gooseberry.” 


“Here is the ‘tree tomato’ 90 much talked about. 
This plant has been in the green-house all winter, and is 
almost as stiff as a dwarf apple tree. It is quite hand- 
some, and the French papers speak of its productiveness, 
hardiness, and other good qualities in high terms.” 

“No doubt about that. If you have time, toma- 
toes can be trained on trellises or on a 
board fence so as to present a very beautiful 
appearance, and atso to produce a large 
quantity of fruit of superior quality, The 
plan you allude to was described in the 
Genesee Farmer for June 1857. Drive stakes 
into the ground when the plants are set out 
—and as they grow nail some strips of wood 
across so as to form an espalierto train the 
plants upon, a foot apart. Long thin poles 
tied to the stakes will answer just as well. 
Train the main stem mght up the post and 
when it has set the first branch of fruit 
pinch out the leading shoot to one leaf 
above the bunch of fruit. It will immediate- 
ly push another leader, and also throw out laterals from 
the bottom. Train these laterals along the trellise on 
each side of the main stem, and when they have set the 
first bunch of fruit pinch out the leader to one leaf, the 
same as in the main stem. They will soon push again 
and set another bunch of fruit, which must be treated in 
the same way. Mr. Satrer, who has raised them in this 
way for many years, thinks the fruit is everyway superior, 
and certainly they look much better than when allowed 
to trail on the ground.” 





“The poet Setter sighed for a ‘small house and a 
large garden.’ Very poetical doubtless, but a little ex- 
perience would have convinced him of his eror. A small 
garden is a great deal better when it is cultivated asa 
recreation. I should want ita little bigger than a China- 
man’s garden on the top of a house, or on the deck of a 
canal boat, but not so large that I could not do most of 
the labor, except digging, with my own hands. Sacha 
garden, for all persons engaged in sedentary pursuits in 
our cities and villages, who have any taste for horticulture, 
would prove the source of much pleasure and afford 
healthful occupation for many a leisure hour. The best 
gardens in this country—those most thoroughly culti- 
vated—generally belong to such persons. With few ex- 
ceptions, farmer’s gardens do not deserve the name.” 

“Look at this Wistaria. These vines have been here 
for several years, but never looked so well before. They 
are entirely covered with flowers, and nothing can be 
more beautiful. I suppose the reason is that the fine 
weather last summer and autumn ripened up the wood 
perfectly.” 

“Immature wood is the source of most of the failures 
and diseases in fruit and ornamental trees. I am accused 
of having a sort of immature wood mania. Few peopie 
can bring themselves to think that the pear blight, curl 
of the leaf in peaches, black knot in the plum, and a 








. — 
tal trees are all attributable to immature wood, But ip 
my opinion this is one of the prineiple causes. In every 
departioent of Natural Scienee we see a vast number of 
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THE TREE TOMATO. 


effects produced by one cause. In fact this causes the 
admirable simplicity which the student everywhere per- 
ceiving in the laws of nature. Look at the Jaw of gravi- 
tation. , What an infinite number of different effects, ex- 
tending through all space, are produced from one cause.” 

“And so it is no objection to the theory that a great 
number of apparently diverse effects m horticulture are 
produced by the simple cause of immature wood. But IL 
must not mount my hobby at this time.” 


“According to Dr. Fircz we are not likely to be so 
much troubled with aphides this summer as last. But 
there are a few already on this pear tree. Soap suds, or 
tobacco water, if thoroughly applied, is said to be good.” 





“The Curculiv can be kept under. ELLWANGER & Bar- 
RY raise magnificent plums every year in their grounds, 
Jarring the trees is the only known remedy. Merely 


thousand and one diseases. that affect.fruit and ornamen- | shaking the trees will not bring down the ‘little Turk.” | 
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It requires a sharp jaron the trunk, or on the ehd of a | 


limb sawed off. It should be done early in the morning, 
before the curculio is fairly waked up. He falls more 
readily when cold. Lay sheets under the tree and pour 
the chaps into hot water. This process gets rid of the 
insects, but it is also advisable to collect all the stung and 





fallen fruit and destroy it, or let the pigs and poultry os 
the work for you. ‘Jarring’ and the ‘pig and poultry 
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TOMATO PLANT WHEN SET OUT. 


remedy, if faithfully carried out, would soon lessen the 
number of curculios, and we should again be able to raise 


plums and apricots.” =» ——— 
“Strawberries promise well. I have just given them a 


little superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, and to- 
morrow I intend to mulch them with the clippings of the 
lawn. Tan bark is better if it could be had.” 





“Things are suffering for want of rain. The fly is eating 
up these cabbage and cauliflower plants. If we had a good 
shower they would grow so fast that the flies could do 
little damage. Vigorous growth is a grand remedy 
against most of the ills that plants are heir to.” 

“Qh yes; you can water, but it takes time, and water- 
ing as ordinarly done, is useless. If you water at all, it 
should besdone thoroughly. The ground must be soaked 
to the depth of the roots, merely sprinkling the surface is 
worse than nothing.” 

“It is astonishing what ideas people have about water- 
ing. I saw a couple of men, the other day, watering 
some celery plants in a cold frame that had been pricked 
out and were thin on the ground. On another part of 
the frame there were some cabbage plants that were 








very thick and full of weeds. The gardener remarked to 
the person who was watering: ‘You need not water 
them ; they are very thick /’ His idea evidently was that 
the plants and weeds shaded the ground /” 

“The truth is that the weeds alone evaporated the wa- 
ter nearly as fast as he carried it, and had he pulled out 
the weeds and thinned the plants, less rather than more 
water would have been required.” ; 


TOMATO VINE TRAINED AND IN BEARING. 


“ Plants suck up water out of the soil and evaporate it 
through their leaves into the atmosphere with a rapidity 
that few people have any idea of. When I was at Roth- 
amsted we made some experiments to determine how 
much water plants evaporated during their growth. The 
results showed that an acreof wheat would evaporate on 
an average 4111 lbs of water per day, while an acre of 
clover, which covers the ground more closely, evaporated 
8600 lbs per day.” 

“You doubt it? Well, I cannot help that. I have no 
doubt that in our dry climate the evaporation is even still 
greater. You must recollect that a good days rain, say 
one inch, brings 120 tons of water per acre. We have, in 
this section, about thirty inches fall of rain in a year, and 
this is equal to an average of 19,700 lbs of water per day 
on each acre.” 

“Putup that two quart watering pot. It rains; 
it rains! Hail, blessed rain; offspring of Heaven! Wel- 
come to earth! thrice welcome to this hot and dusty gar- 
den!! Now for transplanting cabbage, and cauliflowers, 
and celery! Take them up with a ‘ball” and they will ” 
not know they have been moved.” 
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THE FRUIT TREE BORER. 


We recently called on a friend who is famous for the 
success of his apple crop. He is no believer in the gen- 
erally received opinions about “changes of climate” since 
the days of our forefathers, “‘ wearing out of the soil,” 
“degeneracy of varieties,” and the theories that are sat- 
isfactory to most people for their ill success; and we 
asked him for his “recipe” that we might add it to the 
number already on file. 

“My plan,” said-he, “is simply to keep away the bor- 
er.” “The borer,” he continued, “weakens the trees, 
and once weakened, the fruit drops before it is mature, or 
it can not recover from the slightest injury that any in- 
sect inflicts on it; moreover, the tree becomes sickly, and 
and then insects prey on it; for they do not like health 
trees. Insects have an office in nature to perform, which 
is to hasten to decay what nature has intended to remove 
from living families—just as worms soon take away-the 
life of a sickly pig.” ; : 

“Easy eneugh talking,” observed a friend with us, 
‘but how do you keep away the borer? Tobaco stems?’ 
“No.” “Lime?’ “No.” “Ashes?” “No, none of 
these.” “Pray, what then?” “Now you give it up, I 
will tell you. I merely keep the soil scraped away from 
the trunk down to the bare roots all the year round—sum; 
mer and winter.” 

My companion laughed increduously if not contemptu- 
ously; “and,’ said he, “friend C. I have given you credit 
for better ee than to suppose auy amount of 
freezing or roasting will kill a borer once domiciled with- 
in the trunk of the tree.” “Ido not suppose it will,” he 
replied, “I have no such object. If I can ever find one 
in, { trust to my jack-knife or wire for his destruction, and 
not to heat or frost.” This was a poser. 

“What then is your object?” was the next inquiry. 
“ It is to keep the borer out. Did you ever see the borer 
enter the stem of the tree, at any height above the ground ? 
No. And why? It requires soft moist bark for the pur- 

ose; and whenever you remove the soil, and render the 
Park hard and firm to the collar, the borer instinctively 
goes to other and more favorable places for the secure 
raising of its young.” ; 

«But will they not go into the main leading roots?’ 
“ Phave found them to avoid these roots as if it were un- 
fit to rear their young; in fact, I have never known them 
attack mine.” 

Nor had they; that was evident. A clean, healthful 
erchard—hever cropped, annually top-dressed, grass kept 
away several feet from the stem, so that no insect could 
find a cool and moist harbor for its larve, and every suc- 
cess following. Certainly the borers did not attack these 
trees; and the novel reasoning struck us as so philosoph- 
ical, that we have thought it worth recording in our pa- 

, for further observation and—for we want to be re- 
paid for the suggestion—report in these pages.— Garden- 
er’s Monthly. at 


WHALE OI SOAP FOR THE ROSE SLUG. 


Some years ago, the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety offered a prize for a remedy for the slug which feeds 
on the leaves of the rose. The prize was awarded to 
Davin Haceerston. The remedy consisted of syringing 
the bushes with a solution of 2 lbs. of whale oil soap in 
15 gallons of water. This remedy has been extensively 
used, and is undoubtedly effectual. A correspondent of 
the last Gardener's Monthly says he has used it for eight 
or nine years, and it has not only preserved his rose 
bushes from the ravages of the slug, but has greatly iess- 
ened their numbers from year to year, so that now the 
labor of protecting the bushes from this insect is materi- 
ally lessened, though his bushes are much larger. He 
says: 

As late as may be in the season, before the opening of 
the blooms, put into a bucket, say about 4 Ibs. whale oil 
soap (of late years I have not been particular to weigh or 


measure, being governed by the color, taste and smell). 
Tpon this pour a kettle of boiling water. With a stick, 











| with a square end, stir and “mash” the so ; 
dissolved. Let it stand for a few hours, and 19 all 
| through a piece of coarse sacking into a tub, whieh fi] 
| with water, As you use it, dilute stil! more, to as 
as eight pails of water. Apply it at night, in fair Weathes 
| to the plants by means of a good garden syringe, with 
| fine rose. And here let me say, the work must be thon 
ough. Commit it to no hired help ; if you do it maybe 
| slighted, But grasp the syringe yourself, and make HH 
rious attack cn the plants. Charge upon them at er: 
point; go round and round, aid round again each 
and drive, with all the force you can command, the § 
| into every part, and under every leaf, Get down u 
of the 


ap till it 


the ground and force it up, wetting the underside 
leaves, where the insects at this time of the day most 
abound. After feeling sure you have thoroughly drenched 
the entire plans, you will find, by turning up the under 
side of the leaves, they have not ail n wet. But 
charge into them again, and draw them through the Wet 
hand; for, if you have been faithful, your hands and 
clothes will have become pretty well wet. But no matter 
for that; you are engaged in a just war, and you must not 
count the cost. And if your good wife should turn 
her nose at the offensive odor which for a while attaches 
to you, she will excuse it when she comes to look y 
the clean, glossy, healthy foliage of her rose bushes, re. 
cued from ruin by so efficacious an agent. I have found 
one application sufficient. But should they show 
selves again “‘in force,” you must repeat the application, 
But be assured that every one you thoroughly wet will 
commit no more ravages. 





GRAPE TRELLISES—TIGHTENING THE WIRES, 


Eps, Genesee Farwer:—I was thinking, after I got 
home from my late visit to your office, that it might not 
have been amiss for me to have mentioned, when com 
versing briefly about grape vines, the method I mean to 
try to stretch the wires for my trellis. I have never seep 
or heard of it, but it may be stale to you. I have pur 
chased some “saw rods,” at dive shillings per dozen, or 
five cents apiece. The wire can be attached to each end 
and then tightened up, and it strikes me that it will be 
considerably stronger than a thread cut on the wire itself, 
and is, besides, more convenient for tightening or loosen. 
ing as the weather may demand. I have nothing but 
theory to show in the matter now, but hope before long 
to test it fully, and will communicate the result. 

Lyons, N. Y. RURICOLIST, 





Srreawserry Wine.—Cuarzes D. Braepon, of the Be 
ral New Yorker, states that E. Sims, of Broome county, 
Indiana, informs him that he has had great success in 
making wine from strawberries. He states that he “real- 
ized full six hundred dollars net profits from not over half 
an acre of land in strawberries.” He states that he bas 
sold the wine readily at $2.50 per gallon. He has forty 
acres in strawberries in Illinois—eighteen of which ate 
in the southern part of the State, for an early market 
and intends to make from seventy-five to a hundred bar 
rels of wine the coming season. 





Peacz Borers.—A correspondent of the Gardenét 
Monthly says a friend of his applied spirits of turpentiie — 
to his peach trees affected by the borer. The remedy wat 
“radical and thorough, the ¢rees in two hours being 9 
dead that no borer could injure them.” The same writer 
has tried with success a strong solution of tobacco water, 
applied on a dry day in June, and the tobacco leaves left 
around the collar of the tree. In the autumn following 
only one worm was found in a dozen trees, 
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IRRIGATION FOR PEAR TREES, STRAWBERRIES, &C. 





Ix the agricultural department of the Genesee Farmer 
this month, we have spoken of the great advantages to 
be derived from irrigating grass lands. The subject of 
irrigation is one of such vast importance in our dry, hot 
climate, that we need not apologize for again calling 
attention to the results which have attended its use in 
this country. \ 

We find in the Boston Cultivator a communication from 
Arremas Newett, Esq., of Needham, Mass., embodied in 
the Report of the Norfolk County Agricultural Society, 
for 1861, giving the results of irrigation on grass lands, 
fruit trees, &c., under circumstances where to the casual 
observer a supply of water would be difficult to obtain. 
Mr. N. says: 

“That part of my land which I judged might be im- 
proved as to its general productiveness, by both drainage 
gad irrigation, lies between the public road on the south 
and a pond on its northern boundary. A portion of the 
Jand, perhaps eight or ten acres, is a dry, gravelly loam, 
surrounded on every side by low meadow or peat bog, the 
water formerly standing or running some four or five feet 
below the level of the highest part of the land to be irri- 
gated; consequently it seemed impracticable to use the 


.water for that purpose. The center or highest part of 


the land was cultivated and three or four acres planted 
with pear trees, between the rows of which were planted 
strawberries and currants, and in some instances pota- 
toes, carrots, and other roots. The other portion of tLe 
high land was devoted to grass or grain. The pear trees 
were planted in rows nine feet apart each way, giving 81 
square feet to each tree, and 587 treestoanacre. Between 
the rows of trees, beds were prepared for strawberries 
by back furrowing very deep to the center, leaving beds 
just three feet wide, with a hollow between each bed and 
row of trees for the water to run in when needed. Inthe 
center, between the trees in the rows, a currant busb.is 
planied, thus giving as many of these as there are of the 
trees. 

“In commencing the work, I first ascertained by levels 
whether I could drain the upper end of the lot, which is 
a deep peat bog—the surface of the mud and water there 
being apparently much below the surface of the dry land. 
It was found practicable to drain it considerably by dig- 
ging through the high part of the land for a distance of 
600 or 800 feet towards the pond on the north, but impos- 
sible to carry the water to those higher portions where 
irrigation was most required. To obviate that difficulty 
I caused the bog or basin at the head to be made deeper 
and larger, by removing large quantities of muck, which 
was used for compost, and this excavation opened numer- 
ous additional springs. Then the water was secured by 
damming up all the old drains leading from the pond so 
formed, by which means the water rose to a sufficient 
height to carry it quite above the highest and driest part 
of the fieid. ? 

“I describe these preliminary proceedings with some 
particularity as to the details, because they embrace the 
most important part of the process. Without those ex- 
aminations, I should hardly have known from which end 
of my field the water would run, although the fall was 
abundant when it was made available. Judging from my 





own somewhat lmited experience and observation in 
these matters, I think that even a su ial examina- 
tion, by.the aid only of a common level, will show that 
there are many farms in our country where irrigation 
can be successfully practised, with trifling expense com- 
pared with the benefit, though the Owners now look on 
the object as impracticable for such localities. There are 
few farms that have not some facilities for irrigation, if 
they are sought for and made available. In some cases 
the sources whence water may be obtained are not on the 
land most requiring it, but by a small amount of labor a 
head may be raised where a supply is found in swamps 
or ponds, and by channels it may be conveyed to the 
places where it is wanted. It is not unusual to see water 
carried for miles along the sides of mountains and hills 
for the purpose of irrigation, in countries where the ben- 
efits of the process are duly appreciated. Here, we often 
see a brisk stream of pure water running through a dry 
pasture in a crooked channel. In many cases, if proper 
attention were given, it could, without much expense, be 


‘dammed, and carried along the head of the descent and 


spread over the whole or a greater portion of the pasture 
during several of the spring and fall months, and, per- 
haps, by opening the springs, a supply might be obtained 
that would continue through the summer. 

“My plan for distributing the water, is to convey it 
from the reservoir to the upper end of the pear-tree lot, 
where it falls into an artificial channel or ditch, which 
extends across the lot at the ends of all the rows of trees, 
strawberries, &c. To that side of the ditch next the 
ends of the rows, is fitted a two-inch plank ten or twelve 
inches wide, set edgewise, and through the plank, at in- 
tervals of four feet and a half, corresponding with the 
distance of the rows from each other, a round drain-pipe 
of an inch bore is inserted, with a cork to each, by which 
the whole or eny portion of them may be closed when 
desired. Each row of trees, strawberries, &c., is thus 
supplied with an equal quantity of water. When the 
water has run down the whole length of the rows, it 
falls into a similar ditch as that at the upper end, and is 
from thence distributed over the grass field below, or let 
into a reservoir in which is put strong manure for the 
purpose of making liguid manure, which is distributed in 
rivulets over the mowing land—a method of spreading 
manure which is found to be of great adyantage and re- 
quiring little labor. 

“That part of the water which is not taken into the 
head pipes as it passes, (and this is much the largest 
part,) falls into a channel which conducts 1t to another 
pear-tree lot, arranged with strawberry beds, where a 
part of it is turned through channels between the rows, 
as before described, and a part runs into an artificial fish 
pond, the outflow of which is conducted to a small work- 
shop in the garden, and by means of an over-shot wheel, 
six feet in diameter, turns grindstones, works a turning 
lathe, cireular saw, hay-cutting maehine, corn-sheller, 
pump, &c., &c. 

“In regard to some of the effects of irrigation, I con- 
sider the hay crop more than doubled by water alone, 
without the application of liquid or other manure. 

“The pear trees, which are mostly on quince stocks, 
were imported from France, part of them planted in the 
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spring of 1857, and the other part, from the same nur- 
sery, in the spring of 1859. They were two years from 
the bud. The principal fertilizer they have received is 
the water applied by irrigation, as before described. On 
some parts of the grounds the irrigation has been more 
thorough than on others. . Under such circumstances the 
trees have made more than twice the growth of wood. 
The difference between those which have been weld 
watered and those which have not, can be seen almost as 
far as the trees can be seen—the size and luxuriance 
being so much in favor of the former. The best trees are 
where there is irrigation on the surface and drain pipes 
laid directly under them, four feet below. 

“Strawberries [ plant between the rows of pear trees, 
in deep, light beds, three feet wide only. By this ar- 
rangement the soil is never trodden down, either in 
planting, weeding, trimming, or picking the fruit, and 
they are much more easily kept free from weeds. The 
beds. are liberally supplied with strong manure, placed 
in one deep furrow in the center of the bed, at least one 
foot below the surface. One row of plants is set directly 
over the manure, the plants fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart. They are set in the month of May. The hole for 
the plant is made with a tool like a marlin-spike, reach- 
ing down well into the manure. The roots are let down 
and the hole is carefully filled with fine earth without 
pressing, then soaked with water, and dry earth placed 
over the top to prevent baking. The effect of placing 
the manure so deep, is to carry the roots of the plant 
through the manure to the soil in a dry time, to entirely 
cover the beds by autumn with the most vigorous plants, 
and to keep the seeds of weeds and grass so low that they 
will do no harm. The fruit is mostly grown on the new 
plants, which have derived their vigor from the manure 
chiefly through the roots of the original plant, the run- 
ners of which are cut off in the spring for the purpose 
of weeding, &c. 

“Most of my strawberry beds are watered liberally by 
a constant flow of water along the channels, which have 
been described. The results are, that the berries are 
large and fair; they do not ripen quite as earl}, but con- 
tinue in bearing much longer; the crop is certain, even 
in the dryest seasons, when those on dry lands are cut 
off—sometimes before half the crop is matured. In fact, 
I deem irrigation almost indispensable for the successfal 
cultivation of strawberries in dry seasons.” 





OgNaMENTAL Tuss For Trees.—The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has offered a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best ornamental tub for trees in pots. It seems that in 
England they are as destitute as we are here of anything 
at all elegant for such purposes, as the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle says that the trees in the conservatory of Capt. 
Fowke, in the Garden of the Society itself, stand in 
pieces of hogsheads and clumsy rectangular cases of 
wood. There is quite a demand here for ornamental pots, 
but there is no supply. Jt would seem to be an excellent 
field for the young artists in our Schools of Design to 
put into exercise the teachings which they have received. 





Gas is now being used in England to heat small con- 
servatories, and it is said very successfully, and that it is 
not more expensive thaa coal, when properly managed. 
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THE CURL OF THE PEACH LEAP. 


Every spring after the peach leaf_is about 
grown, it is attacked in some strange manner, and 
to blister, curl, and eventually drop off. The 
subject of various opinions; some attribute it 
sect, others to cold winds, others to other causes 
numerous to mention. To remedy this curl is an j ~ 
interest to every one. One remedy recommended j 
sprinkle the trees, just before the opening of the nds 
buds, with a mixture compounded of equal parts of jj 
flour of sulphur and soot, dissolved in water. lime, 


to an in. 





We have no faith in this or any other externa] 

The cause of the curl of the leaf is undoubtedly owingig 
a lack of vigor in the tree. This weakness in the tree 
may be the result of a severe winter, or cf immature 
wood, or of overbearing the preceding year, or of ex. , 
haustion of the soil, or of sowing crops in the orchard, 
One great cause, we think, is the coldness of the soil jp 
the spring as compared with the temperature of the at 
mosphere. The warm atmosphere starts the Sap, and the 
soil is so cold that the formation of new roots is pre. 
vented, and the sap which should go to form roots jy 
thrown into the circulation of the tree and becomes dig. 
easéd. Underdraining and planting on the north side of 
a hill, are remedies which suggest themselves, as likely 
to correct this difficulty to some extent, 








ALOES FOR SLUGS ON CABBAGE, &, 


Eps. GeneseE Farmer:—In the last number of the 
Farmer, L. De Vouk inquires what to do with slugs o 
cabbage, &c. I answer, dissolve two ounces of aloes in 
a gallon of hot water, and give his plants a good sprink 
licg with the solution (when cool) occasionally. I hayg 
used it two years, and find it to be a complete protection 
to cabbage and tomato plants against insects, as also g 
protection to squash, cucumber, &c., vines, against the 
striped bug, rose bushes, &c., against slugs, and what 
will please many house-wives, it is an “extinguish. 
er” to that pest, the bed-bug. Boil your bed-cords init 
and wet the joints of your bedstead with it a few times, 
and you will certainly be rid of bed-bugs. The best way = 
to apply it to plants is with a garden syringe. If friend 
De Vo x is troubled with cut worms in his cabbage yard, 
cut paper into pieces about two inches square, and wrap 
a piece around the stalk of each plant before setting, a9 
that the paper will reach a little below the surface of the. 
ground when set out, and the worms will not cut off one 
in a thousand plants. WM. HOWE 








Piantine THe Larce Tree or CaLirornia FoR TIMeEe 
1n Encranp.—The Welliggtonia gigantia seems to be 
very hardy in England. A correspondent of the Cottage 
Gardener, speaking of one he had seen at Worsley Hall, 
near Manchester, planted by the Queen two or thre 
years ago, as a commewporation of a visit she then made 
to the Earl of Ellesmere, prophecies that this “magnif- 
cent denizen of California” will Be planted largely by — 
the next generation for timber purposes, and with every 
prospect of success, as it has grown well, and stood the 
frost of December, 1860, without being at all injured. 


Stop tHe Meton ann Cucumser Vixes.—As the vine J 
run, pinch off the heads. It will strengthen the vines” 
and throw the sap into the fruit. 
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A FEW OF OUR BEST ORCHIDS. 


Unorr this head the London Journal of Horticulture 
classes the Showy Dendrobe, (Dendrobium speciosum,) & 
native of New South Wales. We annex a beautiful cut 
of a fine plant five feet in d , with nineteen spikes of 
bloom, each epike two feet long, and each comprising about 
one hundred pale yellow, swoet-scented flowers. It is 
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Tomators.—A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly 
says: “When the young plants are ready to transfer 
from the hot-bed to the open ground, remove all the buds 
at the axil of each leaf, except the two upper ones; this 
can be easily and rapidly done with a sharp pointed splin- 
ter of hard wood, without injury to the plant. Trans- 





plant carefully with a ball of earth into rich soil, and as 





A FINE ORCHID-—-SHOWY DENDROBE. 


best cultivated in a greenhouse throughout the year, with 
temperature suited to Pelargoniums. An English culti- 
vator succeeded admirably by the following treatment: 

“The plant was grown in an intermediate-house vary- 
ing from 65° to 75° in summer, but at other seasons from 
45° to 55°. In May, its season of rest, it was placed in a 
cold pit, exposed to the sun, and very little water given. 
In September, the commencement of its growth season, 
it was returned to the intermediate-house and freely 
watered. 

“Tt blooms during February and March. If grown in 
a stove it is luxuriant, but does not produce flowers.” 





Termine OLp AppLte Orcnarps.—G. R. Lawson, Can- 
ada West, inquires about his old orchard, as to trimming, 
&. If he wishes to renew the tops, give it a pretty 
severe trimming in February, or before the sap begins to 
circulate. New limbs start out profusely when the grow- 
ing season comes on. If the tops do not need renewing, 
but only thinning, trim in June or July; new shoots will 
then start very sparingly, which rub off as soon as they 
start. Give your trees a good mulching with chip ma- 
nure, or rotten wood and leaves from the forest; such 
manure is much better for fruit trees than barn-yard 
manure.—Wu. Howe. 








Aw Awerrcan Peacu 1x Excuanp.—The last number of 
the London Florist and Pomologist contains a finely colored 
plate of the Early York peach. It was introduced into 
England a few years ago from this country, and appears 
to be adapted to the climate, and “infinitely superior in 
every respect” to the Early Anne; which had previously 





been the best early peach raised in England. 


soon as well established pinch off all the lower leaves. 
Thus only two branches are formed, which grow with 
great vigor, and set a large amount of fruit, which is of 
much Jarger size than that grown by the usual mode. 
Many of mine, of the Large Smooth Red variety, weighed 
over two lbs.” 





Cetery.—The Cottage Gardener says :—“ Do not by any 
means dig the trench for celery too deep; for to dig a 
ditch as deep as the cultivated soil, and then dig in 
some raw dung into an obstinate unfertile subsoil, and 
plant immediately, is very bad practice, and is the cause 
of so much celery running so many weeks in summer 
without m@king any progress. Subsoil requires tertili- 
zation, and until that is done the roots will not occupy it. 
Celery is one of the gross feeders, drinking in large quan- 
tities of liquid manure, like a toper. It, however, bene- 
fits much by it, and may be treated thereto with advan- 
tage during the growing season.” 





SHALL WE HAVE TO Give UP VERBENAS ?—A correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman says the verbena last year 
was attacked by blue lice on the roots. In other places 
the blight has prevailed for several years, and seems to 
be increasing. He thinks that we “shall soon be obliged 
to give up the verbena as a bedding plant.” We hope 
not, for there is no plant equal to it for this purpose. 
Last year, in this section, verbenas never were healthier 
or finer. 





Iuprovep Brack Cap Raspserry.—A correspondent 
of the Wisconsin Farmer says that from one acre of these 
plants, a year from planting, he raised last season éwenty- 
Jive bushels of berries. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 





Sorger’s Puppine,—Take slices of bread and spread 
them with butter, and lay them ina pudding dish with 
layers of any kind of fruit or preserves, and then cover 
with a nice custard, and eat, with a sauce. 

Baxep Ecos.—Put balf an ounce of butter into a smali 
tin pan; break four eggs in it, keeping the yolks whole. 
Throw a little pepper and bits of butter and salt over. 
Put into the oven till set, and serve. They will take 
about six minutes doing. 

Ruvpars or Pie Piant Pre.—Every one does not know 
what a very great improvement a little molasses is to a 
pie-plant pie, but any one who will make the experiment 
will be pleased with the result. Currants or gooseberries 
mixed with the pie-plant add to the flavor very much. 


Green Peas anv Porx.—Put a piece of salt pork of 





about two lbs. into a pan with a quart of peas. Fill up 
with water, add two teaspoonfuls of salt, ove of pepper, | 
one of sugar and two onions. Bake for three hours. A | 
| 


little mint might be added. Three pints of large peas ! 
alone, with a little dripping, is as good as abore.—Sorer. 


Goosrserry Foor.—Put in‘a pan a quart of green 
gooseberries, with a wineglass of water and balf lb. of 
sugar. Stew on a slow fire for twenty minutes; keep 
stirring. Put in a basin and whip a pint of cream. 
When the-fruit is cold, mix with the cream and serve in 
cups or a hollow dish with pastry round it. Rhubarb 
and any of the small fruits may be done in the same way. 


Satap Sauce (French).—Boil one egg hard. When 
cold, remove the yolk, put it into a basin and bruise it to 
pulp with a wooden spoon. Then add araw yolk anda 
teaspoonful of flour, a small teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of pepper; then add half a spoonful of vinegar, stir it 
round, pour over a tablespoonful of oil by degrees, then a 
little more vinegar, and two more of oil, until eight tea- 
spoonsful of oil and three of vinegar ure uged. Season 
with half a teaspoonful of chopped onions, two of pars- 
ley and a pinch of cayenne. It will keep sometime if 
properly cooked. 


Srrawserry Sort Caxe.—This is an exceedingly de- 
licious dish, although a little like painting the lily, for 
the strawberry is too luscious in itself to require any of 
the aids of cookery. We give it, not for the benefit of 
our dyspeptic readers,—for we warn them against it—but 
for those who can eat hot cakes for tea, and can not dis- 
pense with strawberries while they are in season. The 
cake should be made like soda biscuit, rather richer, but 
very light, and baked in a round tin about the size of a 
dinner plate. Immediately upon taking it out of the oven 
split it in three parts, and spread them with butter very 
thinly. Have your strawberries prepared by covering 
them with sugar. Spread a thick layer of these upon one 
of the slices of the cake, and pour over them the richest 
cream that you can procure; then add another layer of 





the shortcake and another of strawberries, as before. 


———<—-_,.____ 
Cover the whole with the remaining slice of the cake, ag 
some cream and powdered sugar, and You have dish 
which would tickle the palate of an epicure, 





ep 


Timoray Tircoms on Women.— Women, in my 
hension, is the mistress, not alone of the melody ot music, 
but of the melody of life. Whatever it may be Possible 
to do by cultivation and a long course of dey is 
is doubtful whether a woman would ever sing bass well 
I am aware that she has the right, and the organs, but [ 
question whether her bass would amount to anythi 
whether it would be worth singing. When women talk 
with me about their right to vote, and their Tight'to Pras. 
tice law, and their right to engage in any business whieh 
usage has a8signed to man, I say “yes—you have gj 
those rights.” 1 never dispute with them at all, Indeed, 
you see how I have put myself forward as the defender 
of these same rights; yet,I should be sorry to see then 
exercised by the women I admire and love, It is al 
well to say that the presence of woman at the ballot-aoy 
would purify it; but I have seen enough of the world 
learn that all buman influence is reciprocal and Teaction. 
ary. Man and the ballot-box might gain, but Wong 
would lose, and men and the ballot-box themselves woulg 
lose in the long run. The ballot-box is the bass, and if 
should be man’s business to sing it, while woman should 
give him home melody with which it should harmopig. 





Basy’s Snoz Socx.—Use four needles. Cast 22 stitciy 
on each needle of white split zephyr or the finest Saxoyy 
two-threaded yarn, Knit 7 shells deep ; put in the cole, 
cast on 12 stitches and rib back across 4 shells, makin 
one row of holes through the centre for strings. Bill 
off 12 stitches on each end to complete the straps. Kit 
instep 7 shells in white; 7 double ribs for heel in cole 
Narrow off and take up on side 120 stitches ; knit? doth 
ribs to toe; continue to knit in the ‘color all arounff 
double ribs, narrowing like a stocking and bind off, 

Suetis.—Seam three stitches; widen § at once toi 
Each time after the seaming, narrow the 2 first of the 
and slip and bind the last 2, until the number is 
to the original 8. Repeat this seaming 3 between. 

2 





Goop Cooxine not Inconsistent with Pierr.—ln 
nothin’ to say agin’ her piety, my dear, but I knowyey 
well I shouldn’t like her to cook my victuals. Whens 
man comes in hungry an’ tired, piety wont feed him! 
reckon. I called in one day when she was dishin’ apt 
Truman’s dinner, an’ I could see that the potatoes wey 
as watery as water. It’s right enough to be speretuile 
I’m no enemy to that; but I iike my potatoes mealy, J 
don’t see as anybody ’ull go to heaven sooner for nob 
gestin’ their dinner—providin’ they don’t die the soon, 
as mayhap Mr. Truman will, poor dear man!—Ada 
Bede. 3 “ 

Tar Paris women are excited about an electric heb 
dress invented for the Empress Eugenie. It is a crow 
formed of globules of glass lighted by electric light, aul 
set with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. It emits st 
an effulgence as to light up of itself a dark room, andi 
ever put into general use will supersede the necessitrd 
gas jets or wax candles. Every lady will be her ow 
chandelier. 
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Miscellaneous, 
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is after beauty, 
The eels after —_- 
This chasing after Fashion, 
Wherever fashion whirls— 
[And all that sort of thing.] 


May do for those who like them— 
‘or those devoid of taste— 
For those who barter diamonds off 
For diamonds made of peat} 
[And ail other blockheads. 


But to a Wife who truly joves— 
Who'd be what she appears— . 
Who'd spread a sunshine round the man 
Who keeps away ber tears, 
[And brings the “ taters” home.] 


We'd whisper softly in her ear— 
We'd grave it on her heart— 
That knowing how iy! a stake 
Beats Sentiment and Art 

[Con-sid-er-a-ble.] 








A Wowan’s Courage anv Devorion.—Duritg the whole 
of Lord Dundonald’s arduous services and romantic ad- 
ventures in South America, Lady Dundonald accom- 
panied him, to soothe his anxieties, to sustain his hopes, 
to animate his exertions, to share his dangers. One 
night, while he was in-command of the Chilian fleet, 
his ship got becalmed under a battery, from which he was 
assailed with red hot shot. His men were seized with a 
panic and deserted their guns. If the fire from the shore 
was not returned, it would speedily become steady, sus- 
tained and fatal. He went down in the cabin where she 
lay, “If a woman sets them the example, they will be 
ashamed of their fear; it is our only chance.” She arose 
and followed him upon deck. The first object that met 
her eye was the battery, with its flaming furnaces—round 
it dark figures were moving, looking more like incarnate 
fiends than men. A glance at her husband’s features, and 
his “terrible” calmness reassured her. She took a match 

‘and fired a. gun when he had pointed it. The effect on the 
crew was electrical; they returned to their posts with a 
shout, and the battery was speedily silenced. 





Aw Awrut Coxuparison.—Sir William Brown, a pom- 
pous sort of a man, being at a parish meeting, made some 
proposals which were objected to by a farmer. “Sir, do 
you know that I havé been te'two universities?’ “Well, 
sir,” said the farmer, “what of that? I had a calf that 
sucked two cows, and the observation I made was, the 
more he sucked the greater calf he grew.” Sir William 
never heard the last of that. 





A cetesratep physician one day advised Voltaire to 
give up coffee, having just found out, he said, that it was 
alow poison. “It must be very slow indeed,” replied 
the French poet, “for I have been using it over sixty 
years, and am still alive.” 

Lire is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but 
of little things, in which smiles and kindness, and small 
obligations given habitually are what win. and preserve 
the heart, and secure comfort. 





Ler not the stream of your life be a murmuring stream. 


Sometime since a lady of rather inquisitive character 
was visiting our country seat. Among other places, she 
visited the jail. She would ask the different prisoners for 
what crime they were put in there. It went of well 
enough till she came to a rather hard looking specimen 
of humanity, whom she asked, “ What are you here for?” 
“For stealfng a horse.” “Are you not sorry for it?’ 
“Yes.” “Won’t you try and do better another time?” 
“Yes; I'll steal two.” 





Muaerns was passing up-street one day, with a friend, 
when he observed a poor dog, that had been killed, lying 
in the gutter. Muggins paused, gazed intently at the de- 
funct animal, and at last said: “Here is another ship- 
wreck.” “Shipwreck! where?’ “There's a bark that’s 
lost forever.” His companion growled, and passed on, 





Mr. Peazopy, the American banker of London, has re- 
solved on erecting a number of houses for the working 
classes, who, through innumerable improvements in the 
metropolis, have been rendered almost homeless. For 
this purpose he is to give $500,000, and also undertakes 
to pay the first year’s interest of the money—$25,000. 





Smauu wits are great talkers, as empty barrels and 
shallow streams make the moist noise. It has been said 
that the smaller the calibre of the mind, the greater the 
bore of a perpetually open mouth. “I talk a good deal, 
but I talk well,” said one of these men to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. “Half of that is true,” said the Cardinal. 





Puzzix.—Edward told Willie that he would sit on three 
separate seats in the parlor, where they were both by 
themselves ; every seat he sat down in he would get up 
out of it, and give Willie an opportunity to sit in each 
vacant seat, but that Willie would not be able to sit dué 
in two out of the three, How did he do it? 





How Kixp!—The following notice was posted, in 1860, 
on the estate of a noble Marquis in Kent: “ Notice is 
hereby given that the Marquis of Camden (on account of 
the backwardness of the season) will not shoot himself 
nor any of his tenants till after the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember.” 





Waite we are coldly discussing a man’s career, sneer- 
irg at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, libelling his 
opinions—that man, in solitude, is perhaps shedding hot 
tears, because strength and patience are failing him to 
speak the difficult word and do the difficult deed. 





Improvement ix Cuvurxs.—The ordinary mode of 
churning butter in Chili is to put the milk in a skin— 
usually a dog’s skin—tie it on a donkey; mount a boy on 
him with rowels to his spurs about the length of the ani- 
mal’s ears, and then run him four mile heats. 





Puncn cuys you know a gentleman by his gait—a black- 
guard by his Billingsgate. Why shouldn’t a man be 
known by his gate?—the country people always say that 
a good farmer may be known by his fences, just as a vil- 
lain is by his of-fences. 





Way is a miser like seasoned timber? Becanse he 





never gives. 
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The Genesee Farmer for Six Months. 





Tue next number of the Genesee Farmer commences a 
half-volume. Now is a good time to subscribe. The 
half-volume, or six months, from July to December, in- 
clusive, will be sent to any address for 25 cents. 

On the last page will be found a list of Premiums 
which we offer to those who procure subscribers to the 
half-volume. Will our friends make an effort to induce 
their neighbors to try the Farmer for half a year? We 
are using our best efforts to make the Genesee Farmer 


worthy of the liberal patronage it enjoys. We have re- 





peated assurances that no intelligent farmer oan read 4: 
single number without getting some hint worth the cog 
of the entire volume. There are now thousands of farm. 
ers who are taking no strictly agricultural journal, ad 
if our friends would present the claims of the Genemy 
Farmer to their neighbors, a large number would mb. 
scribe for it. It is so cheap that no one cap object tg 
take it on the score of cost. 


The Premiums we offer are all good, and are well worl, 
the effort it will cost to secure them. If, however, uy 
of our friends do not wish to take advantage of thes 
Premiums, we will let them have five copies of the halt 
volume for $1.00, or 16 copies for $3.00, together With 4 
copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1862, to the getter up of the club. 

We can still supply the back numbers of this year, anj 
those who prefer it can have the whole volume at jh 


same rates. 
—_—__ + = ___- 


Notes oN THE Weatuer, FROM APRIL 15tH to Miy 
15TH, 1862.—While the mean heat of the first half 
April was one and a half degrees below the average for 
twenty-five years, that of the last half was one-third %& 
gree above the average; so that the mean of the monh 
was one degree below that for twenty-five years, Thy 
temperature for the last half was 47.3°, and for the monfh 
43.49, The highest heat was 77°, on the 16th, and thy 
lowest 32°, on the 24th. We had a hard frost on the 9h 
and 25th, but the buds of fruit trees were too close cop 
ered to be injured, 

The rain was 1.89 inch in the month; a small quantity, 
Still, the earth is well watered. At Washington, D, 
the rain amounted to six inches. 

The weather has been quite pleasant, and the eary 
flowers, such as Trailing Arbutus, Spring Beauty, Silye 
leaf, Dutchman’s Breeches, Blood-root, &c., appeamd 
about the usual time, as they are all wood’s plants. 

May opened with the same regular weather with whid 
the month had just closed, The average temperatum 
was 52.6° for the first half, which is nearly a degreebe 
low the mean for twenty-five years. The hottestoom 
was 77°, or the 12th; the coldest morning was 42°, a7 
A. M. the 8th, and at sunrise of thé 14th was 41%, at 
much white frost on roofs and plank-walks, and verylittt 
on plants. The flowers seemed not to be injured lt 
blossom, apricot on the 6th, common cherry on the 1th, 
peaches on the 14th, pears just showing flowers ont 
15th. 

Very little rain in this half month; the weather fait, 
and the season fine for farmers, who have driven thet 
business. Much clear and fine weather, and many bright 
nights. Vegetation rapid on 9th and 10th, and om the 
last two days; as forward as last year. 





Oo 
Tur Provincial Fair of Upper Canada is to be held 
Toronto, Sept. 23-27. 
. ee 


Tuk list of Premiums for the New York State Faire 
be had at this office, 
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So 
Agricultural Items, 

Taz New York State Fair will be held in this city 
Sept. g0th, and Oct, Ist, 2d and 8d. The indications are 
that it will be one of the best ever held in the State. 

B. P. Jounson, Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, has gone to England on business con- 
nected with the American department of the Great Ex- 
hibition. He will be back in time to attend the State 
Fair. : , 

Tux Homestead Bill has been signed by the President, 
andisnow a law. Any citizen of the United States, or 
those who declare their intention of becoming such, by 
paying the charges for surveying, &c:, and who will re- 
side on and cultivate it for five years, can have a farm of 
160 acres of government land without charge. 

Ar Mr. Tuomas Ricaarpson’s sale of imported Alder- 
ney cows, in New York, prices ranged from $140 to $185 
each. Some good Ayrshire cows, recently imported, sold 

to $140 each. 
saa a 230 feet long, has been sent to the Exhibi- 
tion in London, from Vancouver’s Island. It is to be 
erected in the grounds of the Royal Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s Garden. 

Joux Jounston, of Seneca Co., turned his cattle into a 
good bite of grass April 30th. This is earlier than he 
ever turned his cattle out before on his farm, during 40 
years. ‘ 

J. B. Lawes, Esq., offers a silver cup, worth $250, to 
the tenant farmer who shall grow the best ten acres of 
Swedes (Ruta bagas) in Ireland the present season. 

Few crops have been planted in Virginia this season. 
So of other Southern States. We shall have to make up 
the deficiency by extra crops at the North and West. 

F. K. Puanrx, of Bloomington, IIl., the “ Rochester of 
the West,” writes us, May 19th: “ Weather favorable; a 
good show for fruits, if not killed by late frosts.” 

A rrtat of Reapers, Headers, Mowers and Grain Bind- 
ers will be held at Dixon, HI., the coming harvest, under 
the auspices of the Ill. State Ag. Society. 

A ereat Wool Exhibition, open to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, is to be held at the next Ohio 
State Fair, in Cleveland. , 

A severe hail-storm occurred at McConnelsburgh, Pa., 
May 21, which did great damage to fields of grain and 
fruit trees 

A Law was passed by the late Legislature of this State 
to prevent cattle running at large in the public highways. 

Avorner attempt is being made to introduce salmon 
from England into Australian waters. 

Tuere are complaints of the loss of lambs this spring, 
from a kind of throat disease. 

Tux great International Exhibition, in London, was 
formally opened May 1. 

Tosacco has been extensively planted in Missouri the 
present season. 

Tut Ohio State Fair will be held at Cleveland Sept. 
16-19. we 

Faorr-Growers’ Socrery or Western New Yorx.—The 
Jane Meeting of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New 
York will be held at the Court House in Rochester, N. Y., at 
ll o'clock A. M.,on Wepnespay, the 25th day of June, 1862, 

A fine show of fruits may be expected. 


By order of the Council. 
©. P. Brsseix, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 











The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocuesrer, N. Y., May 29, 1862. 

Gran of all kinds bas again fallen from 3 to5 cenis per bushel. 
The better grades of white and red wheat are now considerably 
lower in New York than they were this time last year, while the 
poorer qualities are about the same price. Corn is about the 
same price as it was twelve months ago, while‘rye is from 10c. to 
15e. per bushel higher. and barley from 9c. to llc. bigher than a 
year ago, 

We have had reports of wet weather in England that injured 
the growing crops, but more recent advices report favorable 
weather and good prospects for an abundant harvest. In this 
country, as a general rule, the wheat crop looks very well. There 
is a large amount of grain of last harvest stil! in the country, and 
the prospects on the whole are not favorable to any great advance 
in prices between this and harvest, 

Beans are scarce and in demand at full rates, Extra choice 
Marrows bring $2.80 per bushel, and $3 is asked, Mediums, 
$2.40@$2.50. Mixed, $2@$2.10 per bushel of 62 Ibs. 

Little is yet doirg in Wool, The weather has been so cool that 
few sheep are as yet clipped, and im fact the great majority are 
not even washed. The trade has not yet opened, and it is not 
safe to speculate on prices. The buyers, as usual, are talki 
down prices, But there will undoubtedly be an unosually bri 
demand for the clip. Money never was so ebundant in this coun- 
try as at present. and there are many who are willing to invest in 
wool, Besides, all the wool dealers last year made money, and 
will be disposed to buy largely again this season. Fifteen thous- 
and tbs. of selected fine fleeces were sold in Boston a day or two 
since ut 45¢ per Ib. The probability now is that the price of the 
present clip will be about 40 cents, 

Beef caitle are half a cent per Jb. higher; milch cows and veal 
calves are in betigr demand. Hogs are also higher. Sheep 
have declined. 

Butier is lower. There is a large supply of “grease butter” 
on hand. “ Choice yellow” brings from 16 to 18¢ per ib, “Grease 
butter” from 7 to 8c. 

Good cheese is scarce and in demand, but poor is plentiful. 
Choice new 73¢@8e. 

Eggs plenty at 9@10¥c per doa. 

o- 

American Sort-norns in EnGLanp.—We noticed some 
months since that Sami. Taorn, of Duchess Co., N. Y., 
had sent several head of his celebrated Short horn cattle 
to England, and that they were sold there at a high price. 
Mr. Torn has sent out another lot, and these too were 
immediately puachased at high figures. One two-year 
bull, bred by James O. Susipon, of Geneva, N. Y., was 
sold to the Hon. Col. Pennant, M. P., of Penshyr Castle, 
Bangor, for 600 guineas, or over $3,000! Another year- 
ling bull sold for 400 guineas. The Duke of Devonshire 


purchased another at 400 guineas. 
———__ -9.e___—_ 

PartiaL Lust or Girts Given at THE MetTRopouiTan Girt 
Book Storr, No, 26 Burra.o Street, Rocugsrer, N. Y., Dur- 
inc THE MontH OF ApRIL.—22 Gold and Silver Watches, 16 En- 
graved Silver Plated Ice Pitchers, 81 Silver Plated Vegetable Cas- 
tors, 11 Silver Engraved Cake Baskets, 9 Silver Card Receivers, 
26 Gold Lined Silver Cups, 13 Gold Guard Chains, 22 Gold Band 
Bracelets, 9 Silver Wine Pitchers, 16 Gold Lined Salt Castors, 
6 Coffee Urns, heavily Engraved, Silver Plated, 8 Silver Tea 
Pots, 8 Silver Tea Sets, 137 Sets Tea and Table ‘Spoons, 72 Sets 
Silver forks, besides over 1800 other articles of value. A Gift 
accompanies each book, varying in value from 50 cents to $100. 
Descriptive Catalogues mailed free to any address upon applica- 
tion. The largest stock of books to seleet from in the eity. 
oe 

A New Book on rae Grars.—Mr. Jonun Pury, of this 
city, has written an excellent work on the culture of the 
grape in the open air. We have not space this month to 
notice it as its merits deserve, but would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the book, an advertisement of 
which will be found in another column. Every one inter- 
ested in the culture of the grape will read it with pleas- 


ure and profit. 
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r Look Out for the Tree Peddlers. 

Tux editor of the Jilinois Farmer exposes some of the 
tricks resorted to by the tree peddlers in the West. 

“A half a dozen men residing in Illinois or otherwheres, 
enter into an agreement to sell trees; they get up a cata- 
logue headed the ‘Rochester Nurseries, by J. Jones & 
Co.,’ or the ‘Dayton, Ohio, Nurseries of John Frank & 
Co.’ With these catalogues they travel for orders, in the 
meantime one of the number looks after the trees to fill 
the orders. An Iowa nursery is purchased to supply the 
apple trees and other standard fruits, which are labelled 
to suit the wishes of customers; a row of Rambo or 
Sweet June going out under twenty different names. 
The ornamentals are procured, in most instances, further 
east, sometimes at Rochester or Syracuse, the orders are 
duly packed—marked to destination with the imposing 
label ‘From Rochester Nurseries,’ or ‘ Dayton Nurseries,’ 
as the case may be. Some of these packages go to the 
pext station, some of them to the same village, and 
others longer distances. Central and Western Iowa thus 
purchase thousands of dollars worth of Iowa grown 
trees, while Missouri, Kansas, and the river counties of 
Illinois, come in for a share. The tree peddler is not 
confined to the east, for we have a good supply of them 
here, and we believe that the largest number of this class 
of petty swindlers are residents of the west, and deal 
largely in western trees. 

“ There is another class of men for whom we have more 
respect, and those are the agents of reliable nurseries 
both east and west. Thesesmen reeeive 2 commission in 
most cases and sell at regular prices, and the principals 
are responsible for the correctness of the varieties sent 
out.” 

There is no class of scoundrels for whom we have a 
greater contempt than dishonest tree peddlers. If you 
buy a galvanized watch, that will go only when it is car- 
ried, you are cheated by just the price paid for it. But 
if you buy worthless trees, you are cheated, not only out 
of the money paid for them, but out of all the labor and 
expense of cultivating them for years. 

Farmers hare it in their power to prevent these frauds. 
When 8 tree peddler comés into a town or village, pur- 
porting to be agent for the “ Rochester Nurseries ot J. 
Jones & Co.,” let some of our readers drop us a line in- 
quiring whether there is such a nursery firm, and whether 
the man is an authorized agent. We will cheerfully do 
all that we can to aid in exposing these shameful impo- 
sitions. 

There are many honorable men engaged in selling 
trees, and these should be encouraged. We are safe in 
asserting that our leading Rochester nurserymen are too 
honorable and high-minded to lend themselves for a mo- 
ment to encourage impositions on the farmers and fruit 
growers of the country. Mistakes may occur in this 
business as in al] others, but on the whole such firms as 


$175. 


advantage. 


greatly on the increase. 


Drarn-TiLé Macnive.—Having witnessed dani 
of one of the Drain-T.le Machines manafactared lant 
A. Latouretrs, of Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. ¥. me 
confidently recommend it. We know of no machine, 
turns out tile so rapidly. We could wish that 
more drain tile machines were at work in every . 
the United States and Canada. The advantages of * 
draining are now universally admitted, and 80 far as ogp 
experience and observation extend, it is much cheaper 
to underdrain with tile or pipes than with stone The 
labor of digging the drains is much less, and a 
laid tile drain will work much better and last longer thaa 
a stone drain, as commonly constructed. We 
who have used tiles will bear us out in this assertion, 

One of the drawbacks to the general introduction gf 
underdraining, is the difficulty in many Sections of pry 
curing tiles at sufficiently low rates. They area 
article, and can not be transported long distances Withont 
great expense. It is therefore desirable that the tileg 
should be made in the vicinity where used, and We can 
not but think it would pay amy enterprising man, ip 
almost any agricultural region, to purchase @ maching 
and manufacture tiles. A supply will create a demand, 
And when once a farmer begins to underdrain, he rately 
stops as long as he has a wet spot on the farm, 

The cost of one of Mr. Larounerre’s large machines i 
$300. It makes all sizes and shapes of tiles and Pipes, 
from 14 inches to 12 inches. We are assured that it wil 
make 100 rods of 2-inch tile per hour, and from what 
have seen of its operation we do not doubt the faq 
Certainly it turns out tiles faster than any machine 
have ever seen iu this country or in England. The me 
chine is constructed wholly of iror. It grinds the day 
and turns out the tiles at both ends at one operation, }} 
can be worked with one heavy or two light horses, 

Mr. Latourette also manufactures a hand drain tk 
machine, that turns out 400 two-inch tile per bour. Prig 


——_+9e—____. 





by Me, 


Om oe 


Those wanting a good machine can not do better thy 
to put themselves in communication with Mr. Lato 
retre. We feel confident that his machine will gives 
isfaction. Underdraining lies at the very foundation of 
all agricultural improvement, and we are glad to lem 
from Mr. Latouretre that the demand for machinesis 
He informs that in some places 
a number of enterprising farmers unite together in pun 
chasing a machine, and we can not but think that sucha 
practice could be extended in many sections with gret 


Tue Genesze Faruern—Morcay Horse Wantep.—Dr, 
James Sriuson, of St. George,.C. W., writes us as fl 
lows: “My “Farmers” for 1860 and ’61 are boundia 
two vols., half calf, and are among the most valued bool 
of my library. It would be a great pleasure to me ® 
possess all the back volumes uniformly bound in half ealf 
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Exiwancer & Barry, H. E. Hooxer & Co., C. W. Sze:yr, | One of the greatest recommendations of your paper, is the 
Frost & Co., Joun Donnetian & Co., Hooker, Farrer & | fact that each year makes a book of very convenient sitq 
Co., and many others, undoubtedly furnish trees true to | worth—well, the worth of it never can be told; abouné 
name and of good quality, Parties purchasing trees and | ing, as it does, in valuable information, suggestions and 
plants from an authorized agent of any of these nurseries | hints, the knowledge of which saves dollars upon dollats 
may depend on fair aud honorable dealing. to euch farmers as take the papers. The fact that you bere 
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ee ies : 
paid out, for cubs of Canadian subggribers, premiums 
io the amount of $150 during the first month of this year 
{and still bold out to us great inducements to subscribe), 
ves that you are generous, and bave the success of 


. farmers at heart,—that Canadian farmers (some of them 


gt least) are alive to their own interests—and that, in re- 
turn for your efforts in their behalf, they are determined 


to support a purely agricultural paper, the best of its kind 
in America. ; 

Do you know of any person owning a gennine Morgan 
horse, which has a good pedigree and is a first-rate road- 
ster, who could be induced to come to this part of the 
country with his horse next season on & venture? 

The farmers of this and the surrounding counties are, 
asa rule, well supplied with horses for agricultural pur- 
poses; but when they come to sell their colts, they seldom 
realize good prices, because said colts “ can’t go.” They 
are well able to pay for a good horse, if they can be con- 
vinced that it will pay; and no better way of convincing 


them occurs to me thau to persuade them to make the | 


experiment just once. 

In my opinion, such a horse as I have described, com- 
jng among us well recommended by you or some other 
responsible parties, would be well supported. His owner 
would certainly confer a great benefit upon our farmers, 
by improving their stock in the very point where it needs 
and is most susceptible of improvement.” 
2ee 

Soaking axp Sowine Sorcnum Step.—In the Genesee 
Farmer for April we alluded to some experiments made 
by the Rev. A. Myers, of Bucyrus, Ohio, in regard to the 
best time of planting the Chinese sugar cane seed. Mr. 
M. thinks that it should rarely, if ever, be planted before 
the 20th of May, and as it is essential, in order to make 
sugar, to have the plants fully matured, it becumes a 
question of great importance to ascertain the best means 
of causing the seed to germinate rapidly after it is put in 
the ground. Mr. Myres has kindly sent us his method of 
preparing the se¢d to accomplish this result, which is as 
follows : 

“Take the quantity of seed to be planted any one day, 
and having prepared boiling water pour it over the seed, 
stirring, that all the seed may be equally heated ; let it 
remain in the dct/ing water 14 minutes; then cool down 
by adding cold water to a luke-warm state. Enough boil- 

water must be poured on to swim the seed. 

‘A preparation to accompany the above is 1 Ib. of 
chloride of lime and 4 oz, vitriol to 1 peck of seed. 

“With the above process I have brought the cane up 
so that the rows were visible across the field in three or 
four days.” 

Mr. M. sends us the details of his experiment, which 
seem to sustain his opinion. 


2ee 
Inquiries and Answers. 


Powratx Sxeps.—I wish to know whether pumpkin 
seeds are good to feed to hogs, fat cattle and store cattle. 
Some of our neighbors say they are, and some say they 
are not. Will some of your correspondents give me some 
light on the subjéct ?—D. B. N., Union Mill, Erie’ Co., Pa. 




















Severa: Inquinies.—Will some of your numerous cor- 
dents furnish information as to the following 
threugh the Genesee Farmer : 
1st.—How to make a good farm roller. 
2d.—Have you used the Wethersfield Seed Sower? If 
#0, can it be adjusted so as to drill seeds evenly, and at an 
equal distance apart, from the size of ruta baga to beans? 





8d.—Is there no more easy or expeditious way of har- 
vesting peas than mowing with a scythe, or “ pulling 
them,” as the Canadians call it? 

4th.—Would kyanizing chestnut shingles have a ten- 
dency to toughen them, so as not to be so liable to split? 

5th.—It would save many a trip to the village grocery, 
when some one is sick, and furnish a , Wholesome 
Een of the farmer’s dinner to be carried with him to the 

istant fied, it every fumily knew how to make water and 


butter crackers.—B., C n, Fu. 





Canava TuistiEs.—Will some of your correspondents 
oblige me by giving, through the Farmer, the best meth- 
od of destroying or keeping under Uanada thistles?—J. 
L., King, C. W. 


Roor Curtivator.—Noticing in the May number of 
the Genesee Far-mer an article on the cultivation of cat- 
rots, on page 149, from the pen of A. M. H., in which he 
says he has got up a hand cultivator which works admir- 
ably. Now, will A. M. H. be kind enough to furnish me 
with a description of said cultivator? I am desirous of 
availing myself of every facility for the cultivation of 
roots, in which I am engaged quite extensively.—Joun 





Kreve.i, Greensville, C. 





Renner ror Scours.—(Wa, Harnes.) We have never 
tried this remedy, but it is well spoken of. Soak the 
rennet in warm water for twenty-four hours, and give six 
tablespoonfuls before the calf is fed. Cattle should have 
a larger dose. Milk thickened in wheat-flour is our 
usual remedy for mild cases cf scours in sheep. 


Liuine Sutnetes.—(Joun Hensnaw.) The object of 
liming shingles is to increase their durability, and also to: 
render them less liable to take fire. The process is not 
difficult, and fully compensates for the labor. It is sim- 
ply soaking the shingles for a few hours in a solution of 
lime, salt, and lye from ashes. We do not know the pro- 
portions, but as the water will only take up a limited 
quantity of these ingredients, there is no danger of get- 
ting it too strong. Abares 

Lerrine Sueer co Uxsnorn ror Two Years.— 
(Joun Tompson.) We have had no experience on this 
point. The only experiments that recur to us at this 
moment are those made by Lord Western on British 
Merinoes. He let some of his sheep go unshorn for three 
years, and the resnlt was that the weight of the wool 
from these sheep at the end of that time considerably ex-~ 
ceeded the aggregate from an equal number shorn annu- 
ally, the treatment of the two lots being in other respects 
the same. The quality of the fibre had not been im- 
paired, while the greater length of the staple made it 
more valuable, because fitting it for a greater diversity of 
purposes. 

Sortine Mitce Cows.—(R. T.) We do not think it will 
pay you. In the neighborhood of large cities, where 
land is high, it might be profitable, but in your case the 
saving of food and the increased quantity of manure, — 
will not, we think, pay for the extra labor. One thing 
will pay. Provide a supply of green corn fodder for the 
cows when the pastures become dry. Sow it at once, in 
drills, three feet apart. Make the drills with a-one-horse 
plow, and scatter the seed in the drills quite thickly, say 
torty grains to the foot, or about two and a half bushels 
per acre. Keep it clean by runnjng a horse-cultivator 
between the rows. In this way, if the land is rich, you 
will get a great crop. This is a far better way than sow- 
ing broadcast. 
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Special Notices, 

Ruopss’ SursrPHospHaTe%.—THE STANDARD MAnvure.—Man- 
factured under the supervision of the eminent manufacturing 
and analytical chemists, Rosset B. Porrs and Frepgerickx Kerr. 
The Su!phuric Acid is produced on a large scale at the works at 
Camden, N. J. 

Guaranteed perfectly pure and free from all adulteration, 
Dr. Evan Pven, President Penn. Farm School, in his Report on 
Artificial Manares, published in Country Gentlemen March 27th, 
1862,says: “Ruoves’ is the cheapest American superphosphate 
‘and if Mr. Ruopes willsell under legal guarantee an article to 
« contain even 14 or 15 per cent of anhydrous phoephoric acid in 
* combinations soluble in water (with ten mniutes boiling), his 
“manure would deserve unqualified recommendation as one of 
“the very best superphosphates manvfactured in the world, and 
“very much better than any manufactured in this country.” 

The following report of analysis of one thowsand (1,000) tons 
Ropes’ manure, made by G. A. Lresie, shows even higher re- 
sultsthan Dr. Fueu requires ; 

Battimorg, February 28, 1862. 

Messrs. B. M. Ruopes & Co.—Gents: I have analyzed the 
two samples of Ruopes’ manure which were averaged from a lot 
of one thousand (1,000) tons at the works, and sent to me by 
Messrs, Ports and Kuxrr. 

Sample No, 1 contains of phosphoric acid soluble in water 
16.84 per cent., equal to 27.75 of bi-phosphate of lime. 

Sample No. 2 contains 16.44 per cent,, which is equal to 27.10 
of bi-phosphate of lime. 

Both of the sampies came fully up to the standard qualities of 


our Su uosphate. Very respectful'y, 
" gpg Pea. AL Lizsie, Ph. D. 


Agriculturists and dealers apply to B. M. Ruopes & Co., office 
82 South street, Baltimore. Also, Henry E. Morine, General 
Agent for New York and New England, 97 Pearl street, near 
Hanover Square, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. ¥ 3—tf 
$17 REWARD—For proumee three hundred paying 
J subscribers to HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH for 
1862. $layear. $100 for two hundred subscribers. 
s : Dr. W. W. HALL, New York. 


BUY THE BEST. 











EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 





T= undersigned manufacture CHANGEABLE ENDLESS 


CHAIN RAILWAY 
HORSE: POWERS, 


Combined Threshers and Cleaners. 
THRESHERS, SEPARATORS. WOOD SAWS, &c. 


These Powers produce more Power with less elevation, and 
ate operated with greater ease to the team than any other, re- 
quiring very slow travel of horses, being only about 144 miles per 
hour when doing a good fair business, which is 400 to 500 bush- 
els of oats pér day, or half that quantity of wheat or rye 

The Thresher and Cleaner runs easy, separates the grain per- 
fectly clean from the straw. Cleans quite equal to the best Fan- 
ning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill or market, and is capable 
of doing a iarger business without waste or clogging than any 
other two horse Cleaner before the pnblic. : 

3 For price and description, send for circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address R. & M. HARDER. 

Cobbleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 












SMITH & WINEGAR’S PATENT, 
With La Tourette’ Improvements 


HE above engraving represents a Drain Tile Machine whisk 

has been used for years, and, with its recent im Vemenis, 
is undoubtedly the best and most durable Tile Machine in Ame. 
ica. It performs the whole labor of grinding the clay, screening 
it to free it from gravel, and presses it in tile at the same open. 
tion, and may be propelled by either water, steam, or horse-pow. 
er. It makes all sizes and shapes of tile and pipe, from ] bit 
inches, and moulds 100 rods of 2-inch tile per bour, Tew 
ekine is simple in construction, durable (being made of iron), and 
not liable to get out of order. In the great essentials of 
ITY, CAPACITY and DURABILITY ét has no equal. It waz 
the First Premium at the Ohio State Fair in 1860, which 
was approved by a special committee of practical tile makers ap. 
pointed by the State Board of Agriculiure at the special 
of interested parties, who were dissatisfied with the decision gf 
the first committee. 

For further particulars, or illustrated circular, addres 
A. LA TOURETTE, Jr., Agent, 
Waterloo, Seneca Co,, N, ¥, 


——$——. 





The New York Self-Raking Reaper and Mowe, 


TS the best and most economical Earvester of Grain and Gra 


yet invented. Only one hand is necessarv to manage it, andi 
requires less labor to bind afier it than after the best hand-raken, 
Itis simple and durable, not liable to get out of order, andthe 
saving in Jabor by the self-rake alone will pay fur the entirem- 
chine before it is worn out. } 
All the gearing is hung on an iron frame, and the cutter-bar, 

made of steel. 
For Circulars and other information, apply to the manufac 
SEYMOUR, MORGAN & ALLEN, «% 

Brockport, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 


NOW READY. 


OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE: 


PRACTICAL Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Gib 
ture of the Vine, an? the Manvuracture or Domem 
Wire. Designed for the use of Amateurs end others in 
Northern afd Middle States Profusely iilustrated with New 
gravings from carefully executed ..esigns, verified by direet 
tice. By Joun Putin. -utho: of * Essay upon Open Air : 
Cuiture,” to which was awarded the First Premium of the Amer 
ican Institute. To which is added a se ection «f Example@ 
American Vineyard Practice, and a carefully prepared 
tion of the celebrated “ Thomery System of Grape Culture” ..7 
(2 Price, One Dollar. Sent free of postage on recelptel’ 
= Every person who has a grape vine should own tie 
A dress D. M. DEWEY. Aert., 
Rochester, N, ¥, 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 





WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 





EMERY BROrTeERS, 





Nos. 62 & 64 State Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


EMERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 


ALSO, LEVER POWERS FOR FOUR, SIX AND EIGHT HORSES, 
OF NEW AND SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH 


A GREAT VARIETY OF LABOR SAVING AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
AND GENERAL DEALERS IN IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 
—_——-@e 
BORSE POWERS. 
.@ nas ever been the aim of the Proprietors to make none bat the first class of work, and always to use the best materials. 
In the construction of their Horse Powers they have endeavored to adapt them most readily and advantageously to the great 
variety of purposes required by the Farmer and Mechanic. During the harvests of 1860 and 1861 they have introduced and 
adepted the use of MALLEABLE rR0N in the construction of the Enpiess Cuarn of the Horse Powers, thereby lessening the 
weight ovér one-half, while the strength and durubiltiy is more than doubled as pared with the ordimary Cast Iron End- 





* Jess Chains in universal use by other makers. Grezt advantage is gained by this lightness im handling and transportation, and 


lighter friction when in operation, while the malleable iron is much more expeusive amd machines more valuable, and no ad- 
ditional charge is made for the improved Horse Powers. The same considerations have guided them if the construction and 
adaptation of the various Machines made and sold by them, to be driven by the Power, in calculating their various velocities, 
forces, pulleys and gears, 80 as to enable them to operate to their maximum efficiency, which is the secret of their great success. 





THRASHING MACHINES. 
WITH SEPARATING AND CLEANING ATTACHMENT, 
Combined and adapted for all kinds and conditions of Grain, &c. 

This machine is the greatest success in its line yet produced. 
It can be operated with two horses 9s easily, and with equal re- 
sults, as the ardinary thrashing machine without the cleaning at- 
tachment; while its capacity adapts it eqnally well to the force 
of four or six horses, It will thrash perfectly clean trom the 
straw, and clean the grain for market, without any wastage in 
any part of the process, It is complete in one frame—very com- 
paet and simple—runs light, stil, and without any concussion 
from ils moving parts. It has been very ext-nsively used daring 
the past three harvesés, and its superiority over any others in the 
market established beyond question, »nd, corsideaing its capaci- 
ty and enst of construction, it is at least fity per cent cheaper than 
any other similar machine in use, 

CLOVER MILLS AND CLEANERS. 

This is believed to be one of the best machines for the purpose 
ever made: can be driven by one, two or more horses; st a high 
or slow velocity, and do equally good work, and with wet and 
tad as well as gond condition of the clover chaff. It cleans the 
seed, and delivers it fit for market at the same operation. 

CIDER MILLS, 
For Power and Hand use, with and without Pfess attached. 


These Mills and Presses are of a superior style and util'ty to any 
others in use. 





SAWING MILLS. 
With Cireular Saws, for cotting firewood, slitting boards, plank, 
&c., f r fencing and building purposes; also with Machine Cross- 
ent for cutting logs for wood, shingles, staves, &c.; also Mills for 
making shingles. 
STALK AND STRAW CUTTERS, 
For Horse Power—a strong and durable machine, and adjustable 


to any length of cut. 
FEED MILLS, 
For grinding all kinds of Grain fr Feeding, as well as corn im 
the ear when desired. Several sizes, and with or without sieves 
and bolts attachred. 
ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE. 

The Proprietors have completed their new Ca‘aloene—the most 
complete and beautifirlly illustrated work yd wae ay by any 
manufacturer, embracing a great number and variety of finely 
executed and carefully prepared 

‘ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS, 
With ample references, as well as the Prices, Terms of Sale, 
W: ight, Cubic Measurements. Capacity, Directions for Use, Du- 
rabilily and Warranty of their 
Machinery, Implements and Seeds. 
On receipt of three cents in stamps to pay postage, it will be sent 
to all applicants. 


1 Local Agencies solicited for the sale of the above Machines. 
EMERY BROTHERS, Nos. 62 & 64 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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New York State Agricultural Works. 





WHEELER, MELICK & 00., 


PROPRIETORS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE WHEELER’S PATENT 


RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 


FOR ONE AND TWO HORSES; 


LAWRENCE & GOULD'S PATENT RAILWAY 
OHAIN HORSE POWERS, 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HOESES ; 
Plantation or Lever Horse Powers, 


WHEELER'S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND CLEANER. 
No. 1, 30 inch and No. 2, 26 inch Cylinder; 


Barger’s Patent Cleaning Attachment, 


48 SHOWN PN CUT BELOW. 





This Cleaning Attachment can be used with any ordmary 
Thresher, over or undershot, dispensing with the Shaker er Sep- 
arator, and takes no more power to drive it than to drive the Sha- 
ker—to which we call the attention of farmers having Threshers 
without Cleaners-rand can be attached without the aid of a me- 
ehanic. 


OVERSHOT TRESHERS AND SEPARATORS; 
And other Farming Machines for Horse Power use. 


Circulars containing List of Prices, and fell description and 
Cuts of each Machine, with statement of their eapacities for work, 
will, on application, be sent by mail, free. 

(2 Liberal Discounts are made to Dealers, 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS ARE WANTED im sections where 
we have none. Address 

WHEELER, MBELICK & CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Show and Sale of South Down Sheep. 


ROVIDENCE permitting, my Twelfth Annual Sale of Year- 
ling Rams, Ram and Ewe Lambs, 'will take place on WED- 
NFSDAY, Sept. 84,1862, 

Having used Mr. Webb's choice stock Rams the past four ree 
on my fleck, and imported the best Breeding Bwes from his 4 
I can with confidence invite the attendance ef all Sheep Breeders 
at said sale, when I hepe to show size, thrift, wool and fine quality 
surpassed by no flock in any country. Please send | pape 
Particulars about rou ia August as well as in cir 
cular. ee 5 CG TAYLOR, 








*Madras (edible Retest dice... se 
French Searles one Radish, may be sown ai 2h PAL. a, 
tine with success during the summer.p, ib. the, B. 02 
Black Fall or Spanish Radish............ per Ib. T5e, ~—— 
*Rose Uolored Chinese Winter do., splendid for late ~lte 
sowing, keeps well all winter................ ” 
*Early Curled Silesia Lettuee, the best for suceession “ie 
ORE BOMMEF COPS 2000 cccccccccccccccccsces “ 
Fine Long Orange Carrot .............. per lb. Tic, & me 
Red Altringhaum do .............. + Tew ee 
Corn Salad or Fetticus, excellent for Fall =e 
POR, Wy ONT UD 006s aseccdeseer >. ie ee 
*New Speckled Lima Beans (extra fine)........... per pit ae 
Horticultural Pale or Speckled Cranberry Beans....per qt. %e 
Early Mohawk Bush Beans (the most productive)... « Me. 
*Fine Long Green Cucumber for pickles or ta’ le te 
WOR coccsocct bebe deaves doce sccecd r Ib, $1.50 
*N. J. Hybrid Cucumber (extra long variets), * ae oe 
*West India Gherkin for pickling... .... per pkt. Be. © (gg 
*F ine Green Curled Endive for fail and winter Salad « 
PT me Tmbbard Game... occ cccccccccnccccesteal « = 
*Honolulu Nectarine do ............ 0.2 c cee eec eee « 


*Seven Year Pumpkin, very best late keeping sort.. « 

*White Leghorn Squash, a fine variety, growing to 
WOU BO FOB 5a 60 dct bbe Wiedoihe cds stdcledl per 

*New White Japan Melon, the very ealirest in culti- 
vation, and of superior flavor............... 


TURNIP SEEDs. 


Early White Dutch, finest early variety ...per Ib. T5¢, . 
Red Top Strap Leaf for early or late we “ We. ae 


eR ® Ree 


White Strap Leaf do do do .. “ Te, & i 
Yellow Stone, fine Winter variety for fami- : 
nce. ue the tonenensiedadsecace “ Te. * . the 

Yellow Aberdeen or Scoteb,.............. “ Se. * ie 
Robson’s Golden Ball or Orange Jelly..... “ Ge * oa 
Wuite’s Eclipse, very productive.......... “ B® * we, 
English Green Globe......... ce. eee eens “ 50c. “ ..lee 
English White Norfolk............ secees “ b0c, © jie 
White French—We recommend this asthe ° 

finest and most productive winter va- 

riety in euktvation either for family 

use or for field culture.............. “ Te. « - Mg, 
Improved Ruta Baga of our own growth..  T5c. “ Jie 
Skirving’s SO . . \-ceeape cathoe seeeqiitn “ Sve. § ite 
Laing’s GO. :_ saexes ee -- © 0c, * gam 
English Purple Top do “ 50c. “. Aig 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
*Reautiful Collections Phiox Drummondii (5 distinct sorts),..40¢ 


OUR OWN SELECTION. 

Any of the above varieties marked thus * will be MAILED 
FREE OF CHARGE on reveipt of the amount annexed. Por 
all a, if required by mail, an additional 1 cent per ounes 
must’ be remitted. J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John St., New York, . 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


CAN GIVE STEADY EMPLOYMENT to active young 
men to solicit orders for the 


LITTLE GIANT SEWING MACHINE—Price, §& 


Hemmer, Gauge. Screw-driver and extra Needles. Will paws 
liberal salary and expenses, or allow large commissions, ' 
COUNTY RIGHTS given to Agents, An Agent wanted 
every County. For particulars, descriptive eralene, &e., 
S. PAGE, 


dress, with stamp, - 5 " 
" Gen'l Agent for U. 8., Toledo, 0. 


Peruvian Guano 
OVERNMENT Brand and Weight, 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





June—&t Holmdel, N. J. 


A GOOD assortment, for sale by : 
A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff street, cor. of Fulton, New York. 


ah 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS} 


BY MAT, Bw 


In Large Quantities by Express or R, R. 
Extra oe ‘ce Nulb Peas, best for Summer piam. 
nD 


*Beautiful Co'lections of Portulacea (7 cistinct sorts).... ...35@ * 
*10 Varieties of Renutiful Annuals........... 2... ..eseceee She, 
*25 do do D . waspegceaceanacoeeeul 

*50 do do do and Perennials........., 
*100 do do do do oscgseul 


_SUPERPH@SPHATE OF LIME. . ly 
BONE DUST, ° r: 
-- LAND PLASTER 
For sale by © A. LONGETT, 
$4 GIN street, corner of Fulton, N. % 
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PREMIUM 


Hay Elevator. 


FOR CIRCULAR, address 
L. A- BEARDSLEY, 






Sourn Epueston, Orszeo Co, 
N. Y. 





5 3t Price, $15, 


Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 


HE following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., may be 
T obtained at the Office of the Gunxsxe Farmer: 


75, Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 








American Florist’s Guide.. 


Gr. Culture.. 50) keeping Explained...... 1 00 
| aoa Bird Fancier. .25 & 50 Rabbit Funcier......... 25 & 
Cole’s Am. Fruit Book.... ey tere oy ~ Hog.... = 

*s Mack Manual..... 1 00/Do. Domestic Fow!ls...... 
= “ IDe. Pests of the Farm. .. 25 


Prize Essay on Ma- 
aie ine eube A ont enaaal 25|Do, on the [ 
Everybody's Lawyer.$1 & 1 25/Rural Annual and Hort 
Every Lady ber own Flow- Directory for 1361....... 

er Gardener.... ....++- 50) (First five vols. do., 1856-7- 
Farm Drainage, (H. F. 8-9 and 60, sent for ..... 1 00 
French)...-..-...++-+++ 1 00|Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
Genesee Farmer (bound WFO... cccecece covccce 
volumes) ~ lh onotan 1 00 Rural Poetry of t.e En- 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25) lish Language, (a beau. 
Liebig on Food, &e 25) + tiful book fora present), . 
Do. Relations of Chemistry Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 
to Agriculture..... ....- Wiskillful llousewife........ 
Miner's Bee-keeper’s Man- : The Rose Culturist...... 25 


a) 





-& 


val The Horse and his Diseases 

Modern Cookery,"by Miss |Wilson on Flax.......- aa 
Acton and Mrs. 8. J. Hale 1 00/Youatt on the Horse 

Nash’s Practical Horse Far- Do. on Sheep........ 
rier 


g 


PRRRESTES 





(2 Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail 
post-paid. cn receipt of the price specified. 
Audress JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y, 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


SHALL continue to breed this season from my well known 

stock of Italian Bees, imported in Mareh. 1861. by steamer 

New York. I guarantee the perfect purity of my Queens, being 
in possession of the 


Only Six Live Original Italian Queens 


in the United States, 
To suit the times, I have reduced my price to $7 50 fora 
Queen and a few hundred workers. For particulars apply to 
C. WM. ROSE, 





E¢erybody should have a Copy. 


ural Jrowal and Forticultural Birectory, 
j FOR 1862. 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 





HE Rural Annual and Directory is a book 
of 120 at the of each at the 
cflioe o6 tae Clmete Paraian It is r 


. matter 
Omge coeean a ee Meee ween, 
Among the contents will be found articles on the following 
subjects : 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES; 

ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE; 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS; 

MANUFACTURE OF DOMESTIC WINES; 

CULTURE OF DWARF AND STANDARD PEARS; 
CULTIVATION OF THE CEREALS; 

ON CIDER MAKING; 

AMOUNT OF ROOTS FROM CLOVER AND GRASSES; 
CUTTING POTATOES FOR PLANTING; 

CHINESE HOGS; 

HENS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT; 

CULTURE OF THE PEACH IN THE MIDDLE STATES; 
OCUVERING GRAPE VINES IN WINTER; 
TREATMENT OF MILCH COWS; 

APPLICATION OF MANURE; 

CULTURE OF WHITE BEANS; 

THE ENGLISH MUTTON SHEEP, 


% With a great variety of other matters of general interest. 


Price only 25 cents, It will be sent prepaid by returm mail to 
any address Send the money in postage stam 
Address OSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Ansual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
G™ The Rural Annual has been published seven years. 
The seven numbers—tor the years 1856.57, "58. "59, 60, 61 and 
*62—will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, to any address for $1.40 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK &£ BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 

200 or 500 yard spools, White, Black, and Colored, 
Fe MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
” thread, and BROOK’S BIX CO.u.D RED TICKET for under 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and : also 
in cases of 10) dozen each, assor-ed nymbers, by WM. HENRY 

SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. dJatty 


RHODE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


The Standard Manure, : 


NDORSED by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, G. A. Liebig and Dr. 
Evan Pugh, Sold wader a a Guarantee teu 

and freedom from all adulteration. H,. E. MORING, GemzraL 
Acent, 97 Pearl street, near Hanover re, New York, to 
whom agriculturists and dealers of New York and New Kng- 











. land will apply. B. M. RHODES & CO., 
April—3t 63 Exchange Place, New York. May- 2t Office, 82 South street, 
wM. PATERSON’S WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime, will bell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used tn the Gene 
ace Annual and Horticultural Direc- 


ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf, 
poate, N. J., and by the manufacturer’s agents in this and 


tates. 
2 CIRCULARS, with lar instructions for use, will be 
sent by mail when requ , oron a to his agedts, 


M, PATERSON, 
The oldest roanufacturer of Superphosphate of Lime in the 
Union. April—8st 





USPIOTMERT.—4 NEW ENTERPRISE. The Franrim 
1) Sewine Macutne Co. want a number of active Local and 
: "Traveling Agehis. A liberal salary and expenses a or com- 
mission allowed, Address, with stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) April—8st 
$100 PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools. 
ae Fora ciroular explaining oe business, 


f 


: 





May—ly. 


— on 





and 
A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
Tm ey te tt 
of 50 cents. The book contains an showing where des 
criptions of the cuts will be found, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonzerss, N.Y. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
ALIAN RAIS of beens cohen Cnty for- 
Pe ee Cenee nited ttstes, Price, 





$5.00. Cash to accompany the order. 
€@~ No Dark-colored mone cons cot treme cme Apter. 
April—4t Huimerilio: Backs Gossip? Pa, 





CENTS —MICROSCOPES magnifying 500.times. 
28 ries ole goers Male ee ne see 
. ? 





P See es ae ee 
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G ELEBRY N OISELESS 
SEWING MAGHINES, 


Family and Manufacturing Use, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


V. C. GOODWIN, 92 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States, 


THE GROVER & BAKER §&. M. CO. 


NOW OFFER IN ADDITION TO THEIR 


SPLENDID STOCK OF MACHINES, 
MAKING THE CELEBRATED 


GROVER & BAKER STITCH, 


NEW AND SUPERIOR 


Shuttle, or “Lock-Stitch” Machines, 


Aa to all varieties of sewing. Much more Simple, 
Darable, N-iseless and Perfect than any other “ lock-stitch ” 
machines heretorore in use. 

=~ The Grover & Baker machines have taken the first pre- 
miums, over all competition, at every State Fair where they were 
exhibited last year. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CoO., 


PIANOS, 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 
Our large, elegant and superior Pianos of 7 and 734 Octaves at 
low price for Cash. ‘ 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 
634 and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 
All our Pianos have the 


Insulated Iron Rim, 
Giving strength and durability, and requiring less than half the 
usual amount of tuning.’ 
ROSE-WOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
S35 4 Se De 
Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or no sale. 
Ge SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
June—3t ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE FIVE CENT MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 
The Cheapest and Best Literary Magazine in the Country. 
ACH number contains 82 bound pages of Choice, Original 
yan on a great variety of subjects, interspersed with Po- 
etry, & 

Alter the issue of fhe number for June next, the Five Cent 
Monthly will tain NO MORE CONiINUED STORIES, so 
that each number shall be a complete book of itself. 
aa. PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS A 











Persons sending the amount of subscription will receive the 
Monthly free of postage. Specimen copies will be sent ny 
address upon receipt of five cents. All anaes 
be addressed to WOODBURY & CO., 

Phas ma 7 or Five Cunt Monray, 

June—2t No. 8 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





=== s 
Half Volume of the Genesee Farmer 


SPECIAL kBFPRISBES, 


A HALF volume of the Genzsze Faruer commencéss 
next number. It will be sent* to any address for 
cents, and the foliowing Premiums will be paid to all who seat z 
us subscribers : 

BOOK PREMIUMS. 

1. To any person sending us the names of to subscribers 
the coming half volume of the Genesee Farmer at 9 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of The Young. . 
Housekeeper and Dairymaid’s Directory, by Mrs. Exiza A, Gan” ; 
or one copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Tarectory é 
for 1860 or 1861. 

2. To any person sending us four subscribers to the half vol. 
ume at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, two 
copies of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory tor 
any years that may be wished. , 

8. To any person sending us sie subscribers to the half a 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by retr-n mail, a 
eopy of Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, or three volumes of the 
Rural Annual. 

4. To any person sending us eight subscribers to the half rob 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid, by retarn Mail, one 
copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier. Price, 50 cent, 

5. To any person sending us ten subscribers to the half vob 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, one 
copy of the Genesee Farmer for 1856, nicety bound in stiff pe 
per covers. Price, 75 cents. 

6. To any person sending us twelve subscribers to the half 
volume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by returr mail, 

a copy of Rogers’ Scientific Agriculture, or a bound volume of 
the Genesee Farmer for 1860 or 1861. Price of the latter, $1, 

7. To any person sending us fowrteen subscribers at 25 cong 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Mrs. § J, 
Hate’s Modern Cookery. Price, $1.00. 

8. To any person sending us siateen subscribers, at 25 cents” 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Every. 
body’s Lawyer, or a copy of The Horse and his Diseases, Price, 
$1.25. 

9. To any person sending us forty subscribers at ae 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of The Rul ~ 
Poetry of the English Language. Price, $3.00. : 


GRAPE VINE PREMIUMS. 

To any person sending us ten subscribers to the half volume,” 
at 25 cents each, we will forward, prepaid by mail, to any pen — 
of the United States one Delaware grape vine 

For sirteen subscribers, to Delaware grape vines. 

For twenty-four subscribers, three Delaware grape vines 

For thirty subscribers, four Delaware grape vines. Peis 

For thirty-four subscribers, five Delaware grape vines, or ope 4 
each of Delaware, Concoad, Rebecca, Harford Prolific wi 
Crivelin, : 

The grape vines will be sent in time for planting next fall 

We offer these Premiums for subscribers to the half volume, i 
commencing with the July number. The first six numbers B 
this year can still be furnished, and one subscription to the 
whole volume, at 50 cents, will count the same as as too to the 
half volume, at 25 cents each. — 

Money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher gd 5 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PuBLisner AND Proprietor or Tus Genesex Farmer, 
June 1, 1862. Rocuzstss, N. ¥. 





